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OUR DAY: 


A RECORD AND REVIEW OF CURRENT REFORM. 


Vo. VI.— OCTOBER, 1890.— No. 34. 





SUNDAY OPENING OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


NEARLY all our people, native and foreign, Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, recognize their obligation to keep the Lord’s 
Day as at least a day of rest for one or several or all of the fol- 
lowing reasons : — 

. Because it is a law of the state ; 

. Because it is a law of nature ; 

. Because it is a law of the church; 

. Because it is a law of apostolic example ; 
. Because it is a law of Christ ; 

. Because it is a law of the Decalogue ; 

. Because it is a law of Eden. 

There are very few in any Christian land who do not theo- 
retically acknowledge the authority of at least one of these 
seven Sabbath laws. That each of these laws forbids Sunday 
labor, except works of necessity or mercy, is generally ad- 
mitted. Whether they also forbid quiet Sunday amusements is 
the so-called Sunday question. 

The noisy and exciting Sunday amusements of the race- 
course, the ball-ground, the beer-garden, and the “ hell on the 
Sunday boat ” find few defenders among good citizens, but many 
such ask: “* What is the harm in opening museums on Sunday 
afternoons for the entertainment and instruction of working- 
men?” 


Whether the World’s Fair should be kept open on Sundays, 
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is another and far greater question, but some things may be 
learned from the history of the movement for the Sunday open- 
ing of museums. 

It is noticeable that these Sunday openings are always urged 
for, but never by, the workingmen. 

The unsuccessful movement to open museums on Sunday in 
New York city was initiated by Ingersoll’s Secular Union, 
whose pretense that the movement was for the workingmen, in- 
stead of being against the Sabbath, should have deceived no 
one. In England, in the meetings that asked for Sunday open- 
ing in behalf of the workingmen, it was noticed by a shrewd 
observer that a large proportion of those who were in attend- 
ance wore the cockney’s single eye-glass, which has not usually 
been regarded as the badge of labor. The people’s House of 
Commons by overwhelming majorities always defeats resolu- 
tions to open the museums on Sundays, but the Lords usually 
favor them. So everywhere it is chiefly infidels and idlers that 
are for Sunday opening. The disguised hands are the hands 
of the workingmen, but the voice is the infidel’s or the idler’s 
voice. 

Oddly enough, a minister is now and then seen in alliance 
with these infidels and idlers. But against the recent declara- 
tion of Cardinal Gibbons in favor of Sunday opening we place 
the more sagacious letter of Archbishop Corrigan, who helped 
to defeat Sunday opening in New York city because he saw that 
the movement began with the infidels, and would not stop with 
the museums. And against Lyman Abbott’s recent plea for 
Sunday opening we set his own stronger argument of a few 
years ago against it, and the nearly unanimous conviction of 
his fellow-ministers. In 1884 a circular, prepared by those in 
favor of Sunday opening, was sent to the evangelical ministers 
in the central portion of London, for which Sunday opening 
was then being urged. The replies developed the fact that 509 
preachers were against the Sunday opening to fifty-five in favor, 
fifty of these last being of the state church. Replies to the 
same circular by ministers in the six English towns in which 
museums and art galleries were then open on Sunday, showed 
155 against, to twenty-five in favor of, Sunday opening. In our 
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country, with no state church, the number of preachers in 
evangelical churches that join the infidels and idlers in advo- 
cating Sunday opening is not one sixth but nearer one hun- 
dredth. 

If the pleasure-seekers but knew their own needs, they would 
agree with that citizen of Paisley who responded to a circular 
asking what Sunday amusements the people of that town in- 
dulged in: “ We have amusements enough on week days, and 
on Sunday are glad of a rest.” 

The workingmen neither ask for Sunday opening where it 
does not exist, nor do they use it to any large degree where it 
is already in vogue. In England an earnest canvass of work- 
ingmen’s societies was made in 1883 by the friends of Sunday 
opening, and also by its opponents, each seeking the approving 
votes and signatures of workingmen’s organizations. The re- 
sult was: “ Against Sunday opening, 2,412 organizations, with 
501,705 members. For Sunday opening, sixty-two organiza- 
tions, with 45,482 members — not one tenth as many as peti- 
tioned against it. Why did these workingmen oppose Sunday 
opening? Not for religious reasons chiefly, but because British 
workingmen, with one day in the week to think, see that if they 
require or permit men to work on the Rest Day in museums 
that they may be amused, they cannot justly oppose the opening 
of theatres to gratify others who want more pepper in their 
amusement —something more exciting than a stuffed monkey 
and a cold statue. And those workingmen see, further, that if 
the theatre can use the Rest Day for money-making, the fac- 
tory cannot be equitably refused the same opportunity. This 
is not mere prophecy on their part. These workingmen have 
seen the wedge whose thin edge is the Sunday concert and the 
Sunday opening of the museum driven home on the Continent. 
How slowly news crosses the Atlantic! In Prussia, fifty-seven 
per cent. of the establishments engaged in manufacture, and 
seventy-seven per cent. of those engaged in trade and transpor- 
tation, continue their business on the so-called “ holiday Sun- 
day” — keeping over two fifths of all the wage-earners of that 
country at their toil on the average Sunday. Those who re- 
quire others to work the mails and trains and saloons and 
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printing-presses on Sunday, that they may be amused, will find 
that their own turn to work comes in time. So says Conti- 
nental Europe. So says the “ Wild West.” 

The only safe principle for either the individual or the state 
to adopt with regard to the Rest Day is: Every one must get 
his rest in a way that will not destroy the rest of others. Quiet 
walks, chats with books and people, home fellowships — these 
most restful forms of quiet recreation, furnishing the needed 
contrast to the excitements both of week-day business and week- 
day pleasures, have in them none of “man’s inhumanity to 
man,” as do those Sunday amusements that are provided by 
robbing those who furnish them of their right to rest and their 
rights of conscience. 

Those workingmen who care to see an art gallery or museum ! 
—and none but special students care to visit one more than 
a few times— can spare an evening now and then, from the 
saloon or theatre, or use a Saturday half-holiday, or the regular 
holidays, or the unoccupied days between jobs. On all such 
days museums and art galleries should be thrown open, free of 
charge, to the workingmen. The wisest method by which to 
give workingmen more time for self-culture is to work for the 
Saturday half-holiday and early closing, both of which reforms 
are delayed by agitations for Sunday opening. 

A conclusive answer to those who would win men away from 
Sunday vices by Sunday opening of art galleries, and by Sun- 
day concerts, is the fact that on the Continent, where such 
things have been common for centuries, neither Italian sculp- 
ture, nor German music, nor French painting have checked the 
ever-rising tide of Continental vice, any more than Mrs. Par- 
tington’s broom has kept back the sea. The nihilists and social- 
ists of the most extreme type who seek to destroy all religion 
and morality as much as they seek to destroy social distinctions, 
who are atheists and advocate the grossest sensuality, are found 
in largest numbers in the very towns where art galleries and 
music halls are open on the Sabbath. 

1 The Sunday opening of libraries and reading-rooms is a very different matter. 
Wherever the good to be done is sufficiently self-evident for men to volunteer to 
do the work required to open a library or reading-room on the Sabbath, there can 


hardly be an objection to such opening for at least a part of the day, as in the 
Y. M. C. A., whose methods should be studied in this counection. 
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If art galleries are really such powerful antidotes for the 
masses, how strange that Paris, with her magnificent galleries 
open every Sunday, and with a third larger police force than 
London for about a third as many people, has twenty-five times 
as many murders, and other crimes in proportion! Art has a 
place and power, but it is not its place nor in its power to do 
the work of religion. 

An amateur painter said to an artist, as he showed the latest 
work of his brush, “* What ought I to get for that?” “Six 
months.” There are pictures in nearly every art gallery that, 
instead of elevating morals, are so corrupting, that the “ hang- 
ing committee” ought to take the artist in hand instead of his 
picture. Instead of opening art galleries on Sundays, some of 
them need to be made fit to visit on other days. 

It would be amusing, if it were not so sad, to hear men who 
are old enough to know something of human nature, talking as 
if those who are thirsting for ale would be glad to take doses 
of art in its place. 

The staple argument for Sunday opening, that it displaces 
a greater evil by allowing a lesser one, needs only to be carried 
out to the full to be wrecked in its own absurdity. If Sunday 
opening of art galleries and Sunday picnics can be defended on 
the ground that it is better that men should be at these than in 
liquor shops, the same rule would justify Sunday theatres, ball- 
games, and even Sunday races, while Sunday liquor-selling it- 
self could be justified by the same spurious reasoning, on the 
ground that the bar is better than the brothel; or a manufac- 
turer could justify himself for keeping his men at work seven 
days per week, on the ground that it was better for them to 
work Sunday than to drink away their health and money in 
Sunday sprees. Of two wrongs choose — neither. We shall 
never save men from breaking the Sixth and Seventh Com- 
mandments by joining them in breaking the Fourth. 

Unless Chicago’s Sunday is made better, rather than worse, 
by the coming of the World’s Fair, it will exhibit to the na- 
tions, not the American Sabbath, but the Continental Sunday ; 
not the Sabbath of American civilization, but the Sunday of 
the mining-camp and the frontier; not the Sabbath of our 
laws, but the Sunday of lawlessness. 
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The best citizens of Chicago, with its workingmen as their 
allies, are seeking to close the Sunday saloons and the Sunday 
shops, with all their lawless toil and traffic and turmoil. Let 
not the Fair reinforce the other side, and so become a curse 
rather than a benefit. 

Sunday opening would mean an increase of Sunday toil at 
the very time when every employee in and about the city was 
most overworked. It would mean an increased danger of dis- 
order at the time when the great throng of strangers made the 
maintenance of order unusually important and unusually diffi- 
cult. It would mean an open defiance of the law of Illinois, 
which forbids such labor on Sunday as the opening would in- 
volve on a stupendous scale. 

Such a Sunday is too common to need exhibition. If Chicago 
would show to visitors from other cities a real curiosity, let her 
elect a city government that will not make Sunday the special 
day for breaking their oaths to enforce the laws. 

The people of Chicago are to be congratulated on the energy 
that has brought their young city so quickly to the second place 
in population, but its best citizens cannot be content to have it 
at the same time second from the foot, with San Francisco only 
below it in Sabbath desecration. Chicage, and many another 
city also, need to remember that quality is more than quantity, 
and that bigness is not greatness. No leading city in America 
has a larger proportion of Christian men among its prominent 
citizens. Let them really lead, as they can, instead of leaving 
the leadership to the lawless minority, who usurp control only 
because of the selfish indifference and timidity of the so-called 
merchant princes. 

The Bible tells of a person who had curvature of the spine, 
whom Satan had bound for eighteen years, and whom Christ at 
last “ made straight.” Curvature of the spine is very prevalent 
in our great cities. We must have such an infusion of the real 
Christ in our so-called Christianity as will straighten and 
strengthen the backbone of mayors, councilmen, commissioners, 
and good citizens! In morals, let it be remembered, the curve 
is not a line of beauty, nor is the arched backbone the secret of 
strength. 
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The Columbian Exposition should exhibit American institu- 
tions as well as America’s products. That first ‘ Columbian 


_Exposition,” personally conducted by Columbus himself on his 


return to Spain, after his discovery of this new world, contained 
specimens not only of America’s minerals and vegetables and 
animals, but also of its men — the red savages. We shall 
make a poor showing for our four hundred years of progress if 
we exhibit at Chicago the half-savage Sabbath of the frontier, 
with its toil and dissipation and childish play, instead of the 
quiet American Sabbath of our best manhood. 

The very tap-root among the organizing institutions that 
underlie the American Constitution is the American Sabbath, 
more influential than even the public school in producing the 
intelligence and conscientiousness that are necessities of life in 
a republic. 

‘Those who oppose Sunday laws usually miss their point. 
Sunday laws do not restrict, but protect liberty —the liberty 
to rest and the liberty to worship. For instance, the laws that 
forbid Sunday trains are not designed to restrict the passenger’s 
pleasures, but to protect the railroad man’s right to rest and his 
rights of conscience. 

Two kinds of selfishness combine to run the Sunday excur- 
sion —the selfishness of the miser who owns the road, and of 
the prodigals that fill the train, regardless of the fact that their 
fellows must toil to run it. 

Whatever individual conscience may do, no Sunday law for- 
bids any one to ride a bicycle on Sunday. 

That wheel requires no Sunday work of engineer or hostler. 
It affords no opportunity for one man to get his recreation at 
the cost of his fellow. But when the wheel that you propose to 
ride is a living wheel, made of the bodies and hearts and con- 
sciences of men who are kept on the general Rest Day in their 
weary round of toil, cut off from rest and fellowship and wor- 
ship, then the law interferes, not to restrict the idler’s pleasure, 
but to protect the toiler’s rest. 

A newspaper editor exclaims: ‘* What an idea it is that to go 
into an art gallery or a library is any more wicked on Sunday 
than on Tuesday !” 
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Talk about the nine lives of a cat. That is nothing to the 
ninety-nine lives of a fallacy. You may drown it again and 


again and again in an ocean of argument, having weighted it_ 


down with unanswerable facts and figures, but you will find it 
in a few hours scratching again at your door. 

Let us nevertheless drown this editorial cat once more. Like 
most of the critics of the Sabbath, the editor dodges the real 
issue entirely. It is not the visitors going into the museum to 
which objection is made, but the employees staying in the mu- 
seum, and others consequently staying at other tasks, when they 
have a right to go to their homes or to church for that rest 
which is needed to supplement the rest of the nights, that rest 
which can be fully enjoyed only on the general Rest Day. 

If it is said that employees that do Sunday work may rest on 
another day of the week, the reply is that two other days are 
not equal in value to the general Rest Day, of which no one 
can be justly deprived unless for work of necessity and mercy. 

If it be said that every man is at liberty not to work on Sun- 
day, the answer is that his liberty is rather the liberty to give 
up his job when jobs are few and hard to get. He ought to 
give up his job rather than his conscience, but he ought not to 
be placed where he must give up either. 

There is no force in the plea that Sunday is the only day for 
workingmen to see the Fair. As at Philadelphia, there will be 
special holidays when all workingmen who wish to go can do so 
without crushing either their own consciences or their priceless 
Rest Day. 

Most people believe in stopping most of the Sunday work — 
all except the work that is to be done to fill their own pockets 
or supply their own pleasures. But if unnecessary work is al- 
lowed to please one man, it must be allowed in other forms to 
please others. 

To open the World’s Fair on Sunday is to cut the dike of 
Sabbath rest and let in the whole ocean of toil. The only way 
to keep out the ocean is to keep the dike whole. 

The only large American exposition that has opened on Sun- 
day —that of New Orleans in 1885 — was financially and 
every way an inglorious failure. Many of the exhibitors re- 
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fused to run their machinery or uncover their exhibits on the 
national Rest Day, and the receipts on that day were seldom 
half as much as on other days, besides alienating the best 
people. 

Let the Chicago Exposition imitate, not the French Sunday 
of the New Orleans Fair, but the American Sabbath of the 
Philadelphia Centennial. To accomplish this, let organizations 
and individuals all over the land, especially prospective exhib- 
itors, by petitions and letters, request the directors, the commis- 
sioners, the Legislature of Illinois — if necessary, the Congress 
of the United States also —to prevent the Fair from misrepre- 
senting the American Sabbath. 

The American ambition to excel the Eiffel Tower may be 
justified by exhibiting at Chicago the American Sabbath in all 
its lofty beneficence as a day of universal liberty for rest, for 
fellowship, for worship. 

The humane will not, and the inhuman must not, gratify 
their miserly greed for gold, or their prodigal greed for pleas- 
ure, by robbing other men of their right to share in the general 
Rest Day. 


Wixeur F. Crarts. 
New York. 











MARRIAGE REFORM IN INDIA. 


It is our national boast that odious and cruel institutions cannot long 
breathe the atmosphere in which the Queen holds rule. But in India we 
have long connived at cruelties—cruelties none the less odious because 
practiced in the name of religion, and upon victims that mutely acquiesce 
in their fate — which need only to be understood to excite profound repug- 
nance and compassion. The time has arrived for the rulers of India to ask 
themselves whether they can any longer throw the shield of British law 
over the tortures perpetrated upon the Hindoo child-wife and the Hindoo 
widow. It is true that the Queen’s Proclamation binds her to administer 
India in accordance with native law and custom. But upon this principle 
has long ago been engrafted the proviso that the laws and customs which 
we administer must be such as are consonant with common humanity and 
morality. Fortunately we are not left in the position of imposing exclu- 
sively European ideas upon an Oriental civilization. The most urgent and 
enthusiastic advocates of reform are found among the natives of India 
themselves. Mr. Behramji M. Malabari has devoted himself with untiring 
energy for the last eighteen years, in the press and on the platform, to the 
work of convincing native opinion. Such an audience has he obtained that 
the Bombay Presidency, the principal field of his efforts, is now a strong- 
hold of the reformers of the marriage law. Great as it is, Mr. Malabari’s 
influence would be greater if he were not, as a Parsee, liable to the charge 
of being actuated by antipathy to the Hindoo religion. But the fact is 
that an important section of the Hindoos themselves — Brahmins of high 
rank and unquestioned sincerity, and pundits whose authority none dare 
challenge — is at this moment working with might and main in the cause. 
Thus English men and English women need have no scruple about the im- 
policy of interference with Hindoo custom. The prime agitators are Hin- 
doos themselves, and it would be mere pedantry to refuse to throw the 
weight of the dominant race upon the right side. We have, therefore, the 
greater pleasure in noting the formation of a committee pledged to press 
upon the government the urgency of reforming the laws of marriage and 
re-marriage. This committee is, as is appropriate, composed largely of 
ladies, contains distinguished Orientalists and high medical authorities, and 
has no political complexion. How representative it already is may be seen 
from the list of names we publish elsewhere, which includes those of the 
Duke of Westminster, Lord Northbrook, Lord Reay, Lord Ripon, Lord and 
Lady Dufferin, Cardinal Manning, the Countess of Jersey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Childers, Professor and Mrs. Max Miiller, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Smith, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ibert, Mr. Courtney, Lady Grant Duff, Mr. James Bryce, Mrs. 
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Fawcett, Lady Edward Cavendish, Lord and Lady Tennyson, Lady Lyall, 
Sir Monier and Lady Monier-Williams, Sir William Hunter, Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, Sir Andrew Clark, and the Bishops of Durham, Carlisle, and 
Exeter. 

The evils which this movement sets itself to combat are two — child-mar- 
riage, and the ban placed upon the Hindoo widow. They are closely con- 
nected one with the other. The first intensifies the terrible cruelty of the 
second. Both have their root in the Hindoo conception of marriage as an 
imperious religious duty. Whatever the Vedic books may say on the sub- 
ject —and it is in the restoration of the primitive rule of the Vedas that 
some Hindoo reformers rest their hopes of better things — the original 
principle has, during the lapse of thousands of years, become monstrously 
exaggerated. An ordinance which, the best native as well as English ex- 
positors of the sacred texts assure us, was originally made expressly subject 
to the laws of physical maturity is now so overlaid with glosses that the 
Hindoo parent has come to think every hour during which his infant son or 
daughter remains unmarried an hour of disgrace and danger. The only 
limit to premature marriages is the difficulty of finding a husband and pro- 
viding the wedding gifts. As it is, the average age at which the daughters 
of India — in the highest castes, at least — go through the marriage cere- 
mony is stated to be seven years. Sometimes the husband, like the wife, is 
a child, a baby ; sometimes a man of middle age, a polygamist like Holkar’s 
son-in-law, whose barbarity towards his child-wife recently revolted his co- 
religionists ; sometimes a venerable Brahmin of unexceptionable lineage, 
who makes a profitable business of going through the ceremony with chil- 
dren whom he will never see again, but will by his death consign to the 
horrible fate reserved for the Hindoo widow. Each of these cases has its 
own special degradation or special cruelty. Be he boy or man, the husband 
whose marriage was intended to be more than nominal claims his bride, as 
a rule, at the earliest time consistent with decency, sometimes earlier. The 
consent of the child-wife is the last thing that is asked. Whether her hus- 
band is boy or man, whether she likes or abhors him, she is handed over 
body and soul into a sensual slavery, perhaps to suffer kindness, perhaps 
barbarity, but in any case to be demoralized by untimely cohabitation, to 
be shattered in health by maternity, and to become the mother of a weakly 
offspring. So much for the child-wife, though much more could be said. 
But what about the widow, and particularly the child-widow? A learned 
Brahmin has described in burning language the social ban which visits the 
innocent babe who grows up to find herself a widow ; how she is driven 
away as a polluted thing from festive gatherings, how she flits about with 
shaven head and squalid garb, at once a shadow of shame and a symbol of 
the straitness of her family’s religion. “She often asks in vain why these 
things are done to her. During the earlier part of her life she is told some 
story or other and quieted. When she reaches eleven years of age such de- 
vices fail. Then it is explained to her that in her previous births she was a 
bad woman, created feuds between husband and wife, and God (that mer- 
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ciful Father who is ever kind to all!), being angry, was pleased to ordain 
that she should, in this generation, be a woman deprived of her husband. 
This is generally the first intimation to the girl of her ever having been 
married. She learns it with concern, but is not able entirely to realize her 
position. Two more years pass away. Nature asserts her dominion. She 
begins to feel that, for no fault of hers, in this generation she is denied what 
her comrades are allowed to enjoy.” We pass over the picture of demorali- 
zation and degradation which follows. A powerful caste opinion prevents 
the Hindoo widow from re-marrying, and, as if this were not powerful 
enough, it is reinforced by a British statute, which provides that in case of 
re-marriage she shall forfeit all her property inherited from her late hus- 
band. Two million Hindoo women, according to Sir W. Hunter, live this 
life of degradation. 

The reason assigned for not interfering with these abuses is that it is a 
delicate and dangerous thing to begin a crusade against the ingrained reli- 
gious prejudices of the natives of India. Weare told to be careful how we 
stir up the sleeping spirit of fanaticism. The British Government are 
pledged to administer native law and custom as they found it, neither adding 
thereto nor subtracting therefrom one jot or tittle. But have we in fact pre- 
served this neutrality? In two important particulars we have departed 
from it. Until recent years, the Hindoo husband who was refused possession 
of his bride had no remedy save that of compelling the return of his mar- 
riage gifts. But now we have foisted upon the Hindoo community an alien 
process called “ restitution of conjugal rights” — a suit now abandoned, in its 
coercive form, even in this country as repugnant to modern feeling, but 
still permitted in India, although the objections to it, as the recent case of 
Rukhmabai testifies, are a hundred times stronger in a country in which 
child-marriage is an institution. Again, before the Indian Penal Code, a 
father was influenced by the opinion of his neighbors to refuse the surrender 
of a child-bride until maturity. But by fixing the age at which a girl is 
capable of legal consent to intercourse at ten years — an age which the best 
medical authorities now state to be far tco low, even in India, for the pur- 
poses of criminal law — the framers of the Code have indirectly, and, no 
doubt, unintentionally, assisted the proclivity of Hindoo custom to lower 
the standard of age for cohabitation in marriage. So, too, with the Hindoo 
widow. We have, indeed, legalized the re-marriage of widows, but we have 
sanctioned the forfeiture of their property on re-marriage. We have even 
outdone the Brahmins themselves ; for we have included in the forfeiture 
not only the patrimony of the husband, but the produce of his individual 
industry, and this although he may have deliberately willed it to his widow, 
with license to re-marry. It is too late, therefore, to talk about strict neu- 
trality ; and, at all events, it cannot be contended that these gratuitous 
additions to the severity of the Hindoo code cannot be blotted out with 
safety. But why should we not go farther? Is it true that we have never 
ventured to stir a finger in the cause of humanity in India where religious 
prejudices were concerned ? The government which in time past, to use 
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the words of Mr. Malabari, has “abolished the burning alive of widows, 
the poisoning of babes, the drowning of the aged, the trampling of imbe- 
ciles and fanatics, all which practices flourished so much in the name of reli- 
gion, and most of which had a firmer hold on the minds of the people,” 
need hardly fear to raise the age of consent, to give the infant bride, after 
she has arrived at that age, an option to ratify or repudiate the marriage, 
to abolish the suit for restitution of conjugal rights, and to remove the 
purely legal obstacles — the social ones are perhaps beyond our reach — 
that stand in the way of the re-marriage of widows. The whole course of 
British intervention in native custom shows that that custom is far from 
slow to yield to the impress of judicious legislation. To stand aside tamely 
when so great an instrument of civilization is in our hands is an abnegation 
of our responsibilities as rulers of India. — The Times (London). 








IS HENRY GEORGE A SAFE LEADER? 


Tue success of Henry George in reaching and rousing all 
classes, rich and poor, educated and ignorant, clergy and laity 
alike, in Great Britain, on his lecture tour a year ago and 
by his books, appears almost marvelous to those who have not 
carefully studied his position. Admitted one Sunday in the 
City Temple to the pulpit of Dr. Parker, the man thought 
worthy to succeed Beecher, speaking on a Monday night in 
Westminster chapel, probably the largest Congregational 
church in London, to an audience of the most thoughtful, and 
soon after addressing thousands of applauding listeners in all 
the large cities of England and Scotland, and more recently 
received with honor by many of the cabinet officers of the Aus- 
tralian provinces, truly, Henry George has won a success such 
as has been granted to no other economist or social reformer 
of the present or perhaps any century. His views are being 
rapidly adopted by the Liberal party in England, and by a 
surprisingly large number of our own ablest lawyers, editors, 
preachers; and other thinkers in this country, as I have found 
in the course of extended lecturing tours in the East and West. 

In spite of attempts by the ablest men like General Walker to 
refute his views, our professional economists, while not admit- 
ting the soundness of much of “ Progress and Poverty,” are yet 
giving to it daily a more favorable consideration. Evidently 
there must be much of value, mixed no doubt with some alloy, 
in this theory of the single tax. To call attention as judicially 
as possible to both portions, but necessarily in too brief a way 
to do the subject justice, is the object of the present article. 

As all are aware, the essence of the single tax idea is to tax 
at its rental value land, independent of all improvements, ex- 
cept possibly those made long ago and now inseparable from 
the land, like drainage and fertilization, and to remit all other 
taxes in case this one is found sufficient. Otherwise, as much 
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of the other taxes would be remitted as possible. If fully ap- 
plied, this tax would destroy the market value of the land; but 
in practice the advocates of the plan would keep the tax slightly 
below the economic rent so as to leave a nominal value for the 
land, sufficient to keep it from surrender to the state. Since 
the tax on houses would fall as that on land should increase, and 
since the majority of landowners possess as much value in im- 
provements as in the bare land, their yearly tax burden would 
not be increased by the shifting, nor would a home or building 
be less valuable than now for residence, or for exchange for 
similar property ; but the stimulus to new building would be so 
great that the present owners of real estate would soon find 
themselves unable to exchange their property for money or any- 
thing save other similar real estate without entire loss of the 
present value of the land. All landowners thus would lose 
almost the entire value of their land, no matter whether their 
new taxes on land equaled the present ones on land and _ build- 
ings or not. This generally misunderstood point has been 
clearly demonstrated by Professor Clark, of Smith College, in 
an address before the Springfield branch of the American 
Economie Association. The stimulus to new houses would be 
so great that soon no house could be let for more than interest 
on the cost plus the economic rent of the land, which latter 
would go to the state. The householder would probably re- 
gain some of this loss in his capacity as consumer and worker. 
Whether the average farmer and householder would entirely 
recoup himself in this indirect way is a mooted question. Let 
us assume that he would not. 

It might be thought that, if this were admitted, there could 
be no further argument. But here is precisely where Henry 
George would deliver his strongest blows. He would hold that 
our present system is so unwise and unjust as not only to justify 
but demand this seizure of land values, no matter if it did hurt 
the innocent landholder as well as the speculator, whose in- 
terests few of us would regard more than we would those of 
the ordinary gambler. The present system of individual rent 
appropriation involves fencing and demanding tribute for the 
use of a natural monopoly created like air and sunlight by God 
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and whose value, as all economists agree, is due to society, that 
is, to the demand or labor of others, and not to any labor by 
the owner. Such private rent appropriation is declared to be 
first a mistake, second an injustice. Let us consider each point. 
Why is it called a mistake ? 

From the product of labor and capital applied to land must 
now be deducted two large amounts, rent for the land and taxes 
for the government. Under the single tax scheme, only one 
amount would be deducted — rent, which would be turned over 
to the government with little subtraction by the landlord. In- 
dustry would thus be stimulated, cost of living would be les- 
sened. ‘Taxes on rent, incomes, inheritances, bequests, and on 
the excess of profits of monopolies above the profits of competi- 
tive business are the only ones that cannot or will not be shifted 
in part or whole. All economists agree here. Further, our 
present mode of taxation acts as a fine on improvements, since 
it increases pari passu with them. A man who owns a poor 
old building in the heart of the city is lightly taxed. Let him 
put up a large, handsome structure, which is an ornament and 
improvement to the city, and his tax is vastly increased. Under 
the proposed plan, a man’s tax would not be increased, and so 
every one owning a lot would be greatly stimulated to make the 
best use of it or to sell to those who would. In other words, 
this would be like the payment for a room in a hotel. Whether 
occupied or not, if engaged it must be paid for, since others are 
prevented from occupying it. So, say the Henry George men, 
for I am trying to present their side just now, if the owner of 
a fine corner lot is unable or unwilling to improve it, society is 
interested, since such lots are limited in number, in forcing him 
to yield to one who would build upon it. Curiously enough this 
mode of taxation according to opportunity, whether we use said 
opportunity or not, is exactly what General Walker assures us 
in the “ Political Science Quarterly,” for March, 1888, is the 
ideal tax, though he elsewhere brands the George scheme as 
“raseally.” That the single tax, by forcing those now holding 
land idle for a rise in value to use or sell to those who would 
use, would lower economic rent and so still further reduce cost 
of living, is likely. 
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As a method of taxation it is claimed that our present sys- 
tem is in a chaotic state, that from its very nature it promotes 
lying and deception, and so totally fails of its purpose and 
comes so short of any standard of justice or efficiency as to be 
unworthy of our civilization, which is certainly true, whatever 
be the merits or demerits of the single tax. All attempts to 
tax furniture, money, mortgages, goods of merchants and stocks 
and bonds of corporations in hands of holders could and should 
be abandoned, whether the rent tax is adopted or not. Instead 
of the above taxes which are the source of most of our trouble 
and which are not imposed in Germany at all, we might tax 
corporations directly according to the market value of their 
stock and bonds, tax merchants and householders according to 
the rental value of their places of business and homes, and im- 
pose inheritance and probate taxes and a mild income tax as 
abroad. It is claimed, and no doubt with much truth, that the 
assessment and collection of taxes in accordance with the 
George plan would be vastly simpler and easier than the pres- 
ent method, but the George plan is not the only method of re- 
form. 

Thus far we have considered what many of the advocates of 
the single tax, though by no means all, consider the strongest 
side — its wisdom as a method of taxation. Henry George in 
his famous book lays much stress also on its being the means of 
extirpating involuntary poverty. An editorial in his able paper, 
the “ Standard,” for April 27, 1889, thus puts it: “ The single 
tax does not propose to remedy any of the ill effects of idle- 
ness, thriftlessness, improvidence, and drunkenness, nor to re- 
ward mental or physical incapacity. What it does propose is 
to make industry possible to all by freeing natural opportunities 
for work, and to encourage thrift and providence by securing 
to the industrious the full earnings of their labor.” Henry 
George goes somewhat farther and builds a theory of wages, in 
accordance with which they are held to be governed by what 
one can produce with almost no capital on land inaccessible or 
so poor as to yield no rent, or, as economists would say, wages 
everywhere are what one can make on the margin of cultiva- 


tion. Now this margin is advancing to less and less productive 
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land as population and consequent demand for food and other 
raw material grows. Hence it is held that wages must tend 
downward with every advance of population and civilization. 
This is terrible, if true. The famous iron law of wages in its 
boldest form was not so frightful, since that at least held a 
stationary condition of comfort possible. But if wages are thus 
fixed by the margin of cultivation, even the land tax cannot 
long stop the downward current, for rent must still be paid, 
though to the state, and the margin of cultivation after receding 
on the introduction of the land tax must inevitably resume its 
decline and go far beyond its present limit, with increasing 
population, and wages will continue to fall. If it be urged that 
the rent will return to society in the form of judicious state ex- 
penditures, it must be remembered that the growing population 
will make a larger divisor and leave the quotient, the per capita 
share of public expenditure, as small as now. To be sure, in- 
dustry would be encouraged and living made cheaper, at least 
for a time, but that we have already considered and admitted 
above. The point now made is, that if the George theory of 
wages be true, wages must soon resume the downward tendency 
which they are claimed to have now. 

Are wages thus falling? Comparing any period of five or 
ten years now with that of the same length of time of fifty or 
sixty years, or even thirty years ago in the United States or 
Europe, all the world-renowned statisticians hold that instead 
of a fall there has been a rise — not as much doubtless as there 
ought to have been, but still a rise. But there must have been 
a very decided fall of wages since rent has increased and the 
margin of cultivation advanced, or else Henry George’s theory 
of wages must be false. Again, he claims that wages are fixed 
by this margin, but what fixes the margin save cost of produc- 
tion thereon and demand for the product, and are not wages 
an important factor in fixing this cost of production? But how 
can wages be regulated by and regulate the same margin of 
cultivation? Herbert L. Smith pointed out this apparent rea- 
soning in a circle in his Economic Aspects of State Socialism, 
and I have never seen it refuted. 

Professor Clark has here also overthrown a citadel of the 
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single tax advocates by showing, in a recent monograph of the 
American Economie Association, that if wages of common labor 
everywhere were governed by the productiveness of such labor 
on no-rent land, then wages would be far below their present 
level in many countries, e. g., Switzerland, where the peasant 
could not support life on the no-rent hillsides, and Holland, 
where the same is true of the no-rent sand-dunes. He thinks 
that if the productiveness of labor on the margin of cultivation 
does set the level of general wages, that margin is certainly not 
the agricultural margin but that far greater margin to be found 
in manufacturing and other large industries. In these occur 
the great market for labor. Every employer finds that he can 
employ only a certain number of men to advantage. If more 
seek employment, wages must fall to the level represented by 
the productiveness to the employer of this last increment of 
labor. The less the ratio of labor to capital the larger the cap- 
ital, according to this able writer. 

To discuss the causes of low wages in general and of our sew- 
ing women and minors in particular would be very important, 
and we might find that immobility of labor and capital, due not 
only to our land system but to other deep causes, is responsible 
for it; but I wish now merely to show that while the eloquent 
promises of Henry George as to the marvelous effects on wages 
of the application of his theory are no doubt responsible for 
much of his following among the masses, yet the doctrine of 
this pessimistic theory of wages under existing modes of rent 
appropriation is not essential in order to convince many that 
the single tax would raise wages to a considerable though not 
remarkable degree by stimulus to business and decrease in cost 
on living. 

As land subject to the rent tax could be bought for a nominal 
sum, people of small means desirous of acquiring homes could 
invest all their wealth in the house, instead of having to devote 
a considerable portion to the purchase of the land as now. 
Thus the advantage which the irredeemable or long period 
ground rent systems of Philadelphia and Baltimore are said by 
good authorities to have had in helping workmen to own their 
own homes, would attend the single tax. Also cities could ob- 
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tain all the land desired for parks and streets and other public 
uses by merely paying for the improvements thereon. 

In closing the consideration of the purely economic as dis- 
tinct from the ethical side of this great question, I wish to refer 
to a conversation between the prominent New York lawyer, 
Thomas G. Shearman, who is one of the ablest single tax advo- 
cates, and Van Buren Denslow, a well-known economic writer, 
who remarked in my hearing, and truly, that not only is the 
value of land, but of all other property due to the estimate of 
society rather than to labor. Henry George may command one 
hundred dollars a night now for a lecture, where ten years ago 
he could not have obtained twenty dollars, not because he would 
say anything different now, but because people appreciate his 
words and himself more. To this Mr. Shearman replied by 
imagining a curiosity in the shape of an Esquimaux girl three 
feet high, capable of eating tallow candles, and brought to this 
country by a dime museum, which gained ten thousand dollars 
a year by exhibiting her. This ten thousand dollars a year is 
indeed dependent on society, as is the ten thousand dollars rent 
of a corner lot in New York. But, since disagreeable labor is 
connected with the candle-eating and no labor at all of the 
owner is needed to secure the rent of the corner lot, a tax of 
ten thousand dollars a year in the first case would put a sum- 
mary stop to the eating of tallow candles by the Esquimaux 
dwarf, but would not injure the use of the land one particle nor 
cause it to be withdrawn from the market, but would rather 
stimulate its use to the highest extent. 

While not an advocate of the land tax in its extreme form 
or as the only tax, I have thought it wise to present these un- 
doubted points of strength, in the belief that from this as from 
many other theories popular in their day and generation we 
may learn much, and that it is more profitable to seek the good 
than the bad or weak side of the theory. Thus far most econo- 
mists agree with Henry George, always excepting his theory of 
wages, although the majority of people may not be aware of 
the fact. The great point at issue is the moral one. Admit- 
ting the wisdom of a higher tax or even possibly of an exclu- 
sive tax on economic rent, is it right to exact it of the hun- 
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dreds of thousands of innocent investors who would at the start 
lose the value of their land with no surety in very many cases 
of fully recouping themselves from the stimulus to business 
and diminished cost of living? Would this not be robbing the 
landowning minority for the sake of the non-landowning major- 
ity? No, says Henry George, rather is the present system a 
robbery, a deprivation of the natural rights of mankind, and 
the injustice lies in the retention of the present system. This, 
the real point of issue, must now be considered. Is our present 
system of taxation unjust ? 

Admitting that some of the economic benefits claimed for the 
single tax with much plausibility and force would be likely to 
flow from it; admitting, too, that the gain to society would be 
accompanied by loss to many personally innocent landholders, 
the great question of justice remains. Curiously enough, both 
sides make their final appeal to the equities of the case, and 
each charges the other with ignoring that side. Postponing to 
the close the consideration of the equity of a gradual increase 
of tax on rent, let us now consider the claim of the leaders of 
the movement that we ought at once to destroy land values by 
tax and that only considerations of mercy or expediency would 
lead us to go slowly. The best presentation of this is in the 
paper read in part by Samuel B. Clarke of New York, before 
the American Social Science Association last year and since 
printed in full, and his position, which is substantially that of 
Henry George, will serve as our text. 

Henry George insists upon the essential injustice of this in- 
dividual appropriation of rent by those who neither toil nor 
spin to secure it. If this be once admitted, then present re- 
ceivers of rent are receiving stolen property, and it is not only 
no injustice but the height of justice to stop this thieving at 
once. “ And,” quoting from a recent editorial in the “ Stand- 
ard,” “to say that anything done to satisfy the law of justice, 
and which is really in accord with the law of justice, weakens 
the safety of any just property right, or is a destructive force, 
or assails justice in any of her relations, is absurd.” Another 
editorial in the “ Standard” declares: “ Our movement is a 
religious movement, or it is nothing. Its glory and its sure 
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warrant of success are in the fact that it is no cold-blooded 
scheme of mere fiscal reform —no mere attempt to substitute 
one kind of tax for another kind of tax—no mere effort to 
exploit some patent milking-machine for draining the udder of 
the taxation cow more scientifically.” No one can meet Henry 
George satisfactorily who has not mastered the theory of nat- 
ural rights held by him and Herbert Spencer. 

The old social compact theory of government is rejected by 
Mr. Clarke and other single tax advocates, but it is held that 
man has certain “natural” or “inalienable rights;” that 
** Each as against all others and so far as interference with him 
by them is concerned, is entitled to himself, to his life, to his 
liberty, to the fruits of his exertions, to the pursuit of happi- 
ness, subject only to the equal correlative rights of every other 
human being.” “The chance to earn, to possess, to learn, to 
marry,” and some add, “ to trade and to emigrate,” are such 
natural rights. Society, which is “ All-of-us, ought to guarantee 
rights to each of us.” 

Individualists here use the term right or natural right where 
they mean a moral right, such as mankind, in their belief, is 
coming to recognize, and not of course any right recognized by 
savages in a “state of nature,” as Huxley and Horace White 
in recent articles mistakenly imagine. 

Nearly all will admit that we have a right to life and that 
land is necessary to life, and therefore, all have a right to land. 
If we should plausibly argue that other things besides land are 
necessary to life, Henry George would doubtless admit it, but 
claim that the individual could and would supply these if he 
had free access to land. Many, however, would deny the latter 
claim, as we shall soon see. If a right to land be admitted, shall 
it be held to be an equal right? ‘ The legal institution of ab- 
solute property in land should be abolished,” says Mr. Clarke, 
“because on principle ‘all ought to have equal chances so far as 
chances are provided or limited by the actions of society,’ and 
because as a fact with that institution existing, it is impossible 
for all to have equal chances.” In other words, land, it is 
claimed, should be equally accessible to all or the rent paid for 
its use should be equally shared by all through government ex- 
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penditures, because otherwise, equality of opportunity is denied. 
Society, according to this plausible theory, has no moral right 
to allow any individual to found his title to raw material on 
occupancy of dand or use of it, unless he pays to society from 
year to year the rent value of the land from which the raw 
material comes and which society has no right to ever alienate 
from future generations. Society means with the individualist 
all men of the world, and he answers Huxley’s claim that in 
that case London or New York rent values should be shared 
with the Chinese by fully admitting it as a logical outcome, but 
an outcome only possible, like national disarmament, when the 
millennium has approached much nearer than now. At present 
the people of each nation have a right to the rent values of the 
nation. Men are born with unequal native endowments and 
will achieve unequal results of course ; but have they a right 
to claim from society equality of chances as far as environment 
under the control of society is concerned? Francis Lieber ad- 
mits it when he writes in his “ Political Ethics,” “I am a man, 
therefore I have the right to be a man,” and says this right 
which is so comprehensive is the only inalienable, or, better, 
“ primordial or essential right.” Rae, the famous English 
writer, admits the same in the “ Contemporary Review” for 
August, 1888, when he says that all other so-called rights, and 
especially of liberty and property, “rest really on no other 
ground than that the privileges claimed are essential conditions 
of a normal, an unmutilated, and undeformed manhood.” 

If we agree to this, then it must appear that instead of going 
too far, Henry George does not go half far enough, and so 
unduly magnifies one source of inequality of opportunity to the 
neglect of other equally important sources. For even if we 
agree with him that land and man’s own individual and un- 
aided exertions thereon are sufficient to preserve life, certainly 
they are far from sufficient to secure equal chances to the de- 
velopment of one’s manhood. Even under the single tax an 
increasing percentage of the population will live in the cities. 
But in cities to talk of equal chances between those born rich 
and poor is absurd, unless society shall furnish a finer system 
of free public education fitted to the needs of all than now, 
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shall enable and compel every parent to send his child thereto, 
which some claim will ultimately require not only free text- 
books but free dinners, and even such daily wages for attend- 
ance of children from thirteen to eighteen as they could earn 
on the average at work. Nor is this all. If society is bound 
to secure equality of opportunity, it must look rigidly to the 
sanitary condition of tenements and factories; and, according 
to the Socialists, must ultimately possess all capital, in order 
that thus interest and profits, which now absorb about one third 
the product for the benefit of a few, shall go to organized soci- 
ety for the direct benefit of all. 

Most of the readers of this will draw back in alarm, but if 
we once admit the absolute inalienable right to equality of op- 
portunity for the development of manhood, which seems to 
underlie George’s ethical views, and toward which the world is 
ever tending as to a goal never perhaps possible of attainment 
but ever to be aimed at and approached, I do not see where we 
ean logically stop short of this. Henry George stops the appli- 
cation with land, because to secure equal chances in other ways 
he sees that we must interfere with, regulate, and probably tax 
—jin order to raise the enormous revenue needed — property 
and business wherein labor enters, and to do this, he thinks, 
would interfere with another absolute natural right — that of 
doing as one pleases with one’s own. At this point, however, he 
seems weak. What is one’s own? Few men in any civilized 
society make any product without the aid of society as a silent 
partner. Professor James has well said that the difference be- 
tween what Commodore Vanderbilt made here and what he 
would or could have made among the Hottentots, was due to 
society, and therefore society as a silent partner may claim in 
taxation such part of the product as, when expended for educa- 
tion or otherwise, will yield a larger return to society than it 
probably would when spent by the other member of the firm — 
the individual. The only difference in the mind of the writer 
between land and other values is that while both are produced 
with the aid of society as a silent partner, there is no labor 
whatever of the owner connected with the land value and there- 
fore it is expedient and consequently just, provided time be 
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taken to allow gradual readjustment of existing conditions, to 
derive as much of our revenue as possible from the land values, 
but never probably to the entire exclusion of income, succession, 
and a few other taxes. 

Professor Huxley in the “ Nineteenth Century” for Febru- 
ary, 1888, writes : — 


I have every reason to believe that I came into this world a small 
reddish person with no discernible abstract or concrete rights or prop- 
erty of any description. If a foot was not at once set upon me as a 
squalling nuisance it was either the natural affection of those about 
me, which I certainly had done nothing to deserve, or the fear of the 
law which, ages before my birth, was painfully built up by the society 
into which I intruded, that prevented that catastrophe. If I was 
nourished, cared for, taught, saved from the vagabondage of a wastrel, 
I certainly am not aware that I did anything to deserve those ad- 
vantages. And, if I possess anything now, it strikes me that though 
I may have fairly earned my day’s wages for my day’s work and may 
justly call them my property, yet, without that organization of society 
created out of the toil and blood of long generations before my time, 
I should probably have had nothing but a flint ax and an indifferent 
hut to call my own ; and even those would be mine only so long as no 
stronger savage came my way. 


Hence he argues, in direct opposition to Henry George, that 
society helps produce all wealth as well as land values and so 
may justly tax it all. Expediency in this case would be the 
chief guide. Society, therefore, it seems to me, is only claiming 
its own when it taxes any class of property to almost any ex- 
tent. Only two conditions restrict this power. First, taxation 
must be levied in a uniform way on all of any given class of 
property or persons. Secondly, society must show that it uses 
the proceeds better pro bono publico than would the persons 
taxed. 

If the above reasoning as to the valid claim of society on all 
wealth is admitted, then the inherent injustice of all taxes save 
that on land falls to the ground, though the expediency of a 
greater tax on land than on other values of course remains un- 
touched. 


But now let us go back and see if the rights of life and equal- 
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ity of opportunity on which the equal right to land is based 
are really absolute at all in the sense George means. That is, 
are they so inalienable that failure on the part of society to 
secure them immediately, no matter with what suffering to pres- 
ent personally innocent holders of property and at no matter 
what wastes from bad management in the process, is a positive 
sin? Or are they rather rights which society ought in truth 
to secure as fast as it can well do so, but in the progress toward 
which we may constantly consult expediency? To apply it di- 
rectly to land: is the right absolute so as to demand instant 
seizure of all land values in the interest of justice, or is it a 
right so subordinate to considerations of general public welfare, 
as to justify a very gradual increase of taxes on economic rent ? 

Are there any absolute rights in social questions? It will 
surprise many who have been taught almost to worship the 
Declaration of Independence, to learn that they are denied as 
far as the relation of man to society is concerned, by an increas- 
ing number of eminent thinkers, who substitute for the doctrine 
of natural rights that of the happiness, or better, the complete 
development of the greatest number. This is not necessarily a 
theory of legal rights in the sense which implies that units of 
society possessed of no rights can in their collective capacity 
create rights, although since collective society is something 
more than the sum of the units, even that way of putting it 
would not seem absurd probably to some thinkers. All rela- 
tions of one person to another may, it is claimed, be under the 
absolute control of organized society. 

Professor W. Stanley Jevons, for example, whose views are 
widely accepted among economists, does not deny the existence 
and even the superiority over all else in the case of individuals 
of “those higher questions of ethical science, of moral obliga- 
tion, of conscience, of religious conviction, in which we may 
rightly seek for a firmer basis,” but claims that in social mat- 
ters there are no “abstract rights, absolute principles, inde- 
feasible laws, inalterable rules, or anything whatever of an 
eternal and inflexible nature.” He cites compulsory purchase 
of land for railways, water-works and other enterprises of pub- 
lic utility, compulsory military service at present in Continental 
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Europe, — and he might have added in the United States in 
the Civil War, — truck acts regulating methods and time of pay- 
ment of wages, factory acts, regulation of charges of elevators, 
gas works, etc., as well as all taxation, to illustrate the fact that 
mankind does not recognize any absolute rights over one’s own 
property or person or children. “No laws, no customs, no 
rights of property are so sacred that they may not be made 
away with if it can be clearly shown that they stand in the way 
of the greatest happiness. Salus populi, suprema lex,’ only 
he urges us not to leap in the dark, but be first sure of good 
reasons for expecting a safe landing-place. Professor Ingram, 
in his valuable history of “ Political Economy,” takes the same 
general position, holding that liberty, for example, is presum- 
ably a means to the higher development of society, but is not 
an end in itself, and may be rejected on sure proof of better 
results for a given time and place in some other way. 

Sidney Webb, LL. B., lecturer on Economies at the City of 
London College, has written the following most significant 
words in a recent monograph of the American Economie Asso- 
ciation, on Socialism in England. 


A wide divergence of thought is apparent between England and the 
United States. In England the old @ priori individualism is uni- 
versally abandoned. No professor ever founds any argument, whether 
in defense of the rights of property or otherwise, upon the inherent 
right of the individual to his own physical freedom, and to the posses- 
sion of such raw material as he has made his own by expending per- 
sonal effort upon. The whole case upon both sides is now made to 
turn exclusively on the balance of social advantage, and practically no 
individualist axiomata media are allowed to be taken for granted. 
The older individualist arguments are to be found only in the “ Lib- 
erty and Property Defense League,” which has no philosophic impor- 
tance, or in the writings of Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Auberon 
Herbert. It would be safe to say that the political influence of these 
latter gentlemen is absolutely imperceptible. 


Mr. Webb farther on enumerates several scores of occupa- 
tions wherein the state, in England and elsewhere, either by 
regulation or private management, or by direct ownership and 
control, denies any inherent natural right whatever to trade or 
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to the pursuit of any special calling. By a perfect parity of 
reasoning the state may regulate or tax or manage any busi- 
ness whatever, whether the manufacture of matches, gunpowder, 
and tobacco, as in France, ownership and management of street 
car lines and gas works, wash and bath houses and tenements 
by municipalities, as in England, railroads and some mines and 
factories as in Germany, forests and some land as in Switzer- 
land, and telegraphs throughout Europe, whenever the state, 
which is organized society, can do these or other things better 
than individuals. In the light of all this tendency of modern 
legislation the world over, the theory of some, not all, single 
tax men as to natural rights in social questions sounds very 
antiquated. The propriety of a gradual increase of tax on land 
would remain, no matter what becomes of this theory of nat- 
ural rights, but undoubtedly the justice of any immediate seiz- 
ure of the whole rent stands or falls with the said theory. 

Who shall decide between the school of Henry George, Jef- 
ferson, and Herbert Spencer on the one side, for they all seem 
to hold the same view of natural rights, and Jevons and a 
rapidly growing school of writers on economics and jurispru- 
dence on the other? Iam free to acknowledge my preference 
for the latter. Some rights may indeed be absolute, but most 
are not. The obligation to truth-telling, purity, unselfishness, 
and other like virtues, is absolute, although our recognition of 
them, and perhaps our responsibility for disobedience, may be a 
gradual growth. Relegating all this class of rights and duties 
really inalienable and absolute to the domain of private moral- 
ity, and the individual conscience, may there not be other 
rights and obligations covering the ground of public morality, 
or man’s relations to society, which are not absolute and inalien- 
able and which cease to become rights at all the moment they 
interfere with the public welfare, although important enough to 
demand in doubtful cases a careful upholding, but in varying 
degrees according to the nature of said rights. Such a right, 
held as subordinate to the public welfare, is that to life, which 
is not, according to the view of the writer, absolute as is the 
right to maintenance of private morality, but may rightly be 
abandoned by the individual, if necessary to the preservation of 
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one’s religious faith or personal morality, and which may be de- 
manded by society in time of war. Conscription, which is sure 
to doom many to death on battlefield and in hospital, is an ex- 
cellent proof that even the right to life itself is not recognized 
by common consciousness as inalienable or absolute. 

Henry George himself derives the equal right to land from 
the equal right to life. But, if our reasoning is accepted, the 
latter is not absolute and so the former cannot be. Neverthe- 
less, since the right to land is equally valid, perhaps, with that 
to life, being necessary thereto, the right to land cannot be de- 
nied unless the public welfare absolutely demands it, which is 
not the case. But few do deny a right to land. No one man 
or class can order another off and turn a country into an unin- 
habited deer park to any great extent, as has been attempted 
by the Winans and others in Scotland and England, without 
arousing dangerous discontent. 

Henry George is mistaken in supposing that we now allow 
as absolute a control of landed property as of other kinds by 
individuals. If a half dozen men should buy up the State of 
Rhode Island and order everybody off, they would be treated 
like the grocer in Johnstown, who, taking advantage of people’s 
necessities to sell flour at five dollars a sack, was forcibly de- 
prived of his entire stock, which was given away to the starv- 
ing. Laws restricting the size of land holdings are generally 
conceded to be proper if occasion for such laws should ever 
arise. But competition in land or public sentiment is still sufti- 
cient to prevent the holding of land at quite starvation prices. 
It is sometimes tried, as when owners of the entire bank of a 
stream, the only source of a supply of water for the surrounding 
country, refuse access to the water. The courts in most cases 
where this abuse has arisen have compelled riparian owners to 
yield rights of use of the river. As land grows more difficult 
of acquisition, in our large cities, the demand for legislation in- 
volving similar principles of the restricted nature of private 
property rights in land, which is also involved in the George 
theory, will undoubtedly be had. But is this right to land an 
equal right or is it only a right to its use on payment of com- 
petitive rent or the market price? Evidently there are strong 
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or very plausible reasons for considering it an equal right, as 
to sunshine and air, but certainly not an absolute right in the 
extreme sense intended by Henry George. 

To sum up. There seems to be no absolute individual rights 
in social questions. So far as it is a question of ethics at all, 
rather than one of practical expediency, a man has nearly, I 
will not say quite, as much right to land values as to other 
values created or rendered possible by society. The land tax, 
however desirable, is not the only just one. The whole question 
becomes one of societary rights and duties wherein expediency 
always rules. 

Thus far the wisdom and justice of an increase of the land 
tax, which should be gradual rather than immediate, while not 
as easily proven as the single tax advocates would have us be- 
lieve, have appeared pretty clearly established. The most com- 
mon reply is that even if a change in our taxation would be 
economically advantageous, it would be wrong to shift our taxes 
on to land, no matter how slowly, since we would injure present 
innocent landlords. It seems to the writer passing strange that 
all such critics ignore the fact that every time we change our 
protective tariff or permit the patenting of a new invention we 
interfere with vested interests and lessen the wealth of thou- 
sands, as would happen with a change of land taxation. The 
full defense in all such cases is the public good. More would 
be benefited than injured. The objection is sometimes raised, 
that many mortgages would be deprived of part of their value 
if the improvements alone were suffered to remain valuable as 
security therefor. This only shows that the introduction of the 
new mode of taxation would entail suffering on many innocent 
people. But that is only a reason for advancing slowly, not 
for standing still, any more than in the change of tariff duties 
or in the recent emancipation of slaves in Brazil, where loans 
hitherto secured by slaves and crops cannot be paid from the 
crops alone, as shown in the “ New York Weekly Post” for 
May 16, 1889. The hardship and pecuniary loss of innocent 
Brazilian bankers was sad but unavoidable and was not con- 
sidered a sufficient reason for refusing emancipation. Only two 
points must be borne in mind. First, the proposed change 
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must appear to be a benefit. In that case we let the railroad 
be built, no matter how many stage-coach lines are ruined 
thereby. Secondly, unless the benefit can be clearly shown to 
be of overpowering importance, legislative changes involving 
millions of property of innocent holders should be gradual. 
Whatever may have been the views of a few men, the vast ma- 
jority of the North, even though they believed slavery wrong, 
were not in favor of immediate emancipation without any com- 
pensation to their owners, until it seemed justified as a war 
measure, and there is no talk now of a war over the land ques- 
tion. The final abolition of slavery in Maryland and Delaware, 
which were not in the rebellion, followed simply because chances 
for escape of the slaves were so great, after freedom had been 
obtained everywhere else, that the institution ceased to be worth 
retaining and fell of its own weight. 

If the single tax men can show that the evils of individual 
rent appropriation are as great as come from slaughter-houses 
in our large cities, or as the Iowa people believe come from 
breweries, then the Supreme Court might sustain the immediate 
destruction of all the land values of the country, as it did of 
property rights of slaughter-houses and breweries in the famous 
eases referred to. But they have not yet proved this, in the 
humble opinion of the writer and many others. 

The only special reason, then, for taxing land higher than 
other values is that of economic advantage. The labor of the 
individual owner not being involved at all in the land apart 
from all the improvements, a tax on land would not burden 
labor, act as a fine on business, be evaded or shifted like most 
other taxes, but would destroy a great existing evil, the keep- 
ing of land needed by society from any use, while it is being 
held for speculative purposes, or the keeping it from the best 
use, because our mild land taxes permit of its retention by 
those possessed often of too little capital to use it as fully as 
the best interests of society demand. These seem amply suffi- 
cient reasons to justify and demand a gradual transference of 
many and perhaps most of our taxes to land. No more claim 
to being unjustly treated could then be made by present land- 
owners than could be made by the sugar planters of Louisiana, 
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if their business was injured by the gradual change of our tariff 
laws, a change that we suppose would be amply justified, if it 
could be shown beneficial to the country as a whole. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has decided, among other 
things, in the celebrated case of Mun »v, Illinois, in 1877, that 
any special business or property like that of hackmen, grain 
storage, — and why not land ?— has no just complaint if in the 
supposed interest of the public a higher tax is imposed upon 
said class of business or property than was in force or was ex- 
pected by those who had entered the business or bought the 
property prior to the passage of the more burdensome law. 

The only reply that the writer has ever heard to this is a 
denial of the analogy between an ordinary tax like the tariff on 
sugar, and the land tax. It is claimed that a man goes into 
sugar raising or the hack business with full knowledge of the 
possibility of change in the tax thereon, but that long usage 
having accustomed people to expect no special land tax, in- 
nocent investors in large numbers might rightfully claim a 
violation of an implied contract, if such a rent tax were now 
imposed. But this reply is based on the theory of absolute in- 
dividual rights as against the public welfare, a theory already 
examined. 

The objection to a special land tax can apparently be an- 
swered in two ways. In the first place, it may be held that the 
state had no moral right to make such a contract, and there- 
fore the implied contract, if such there were, can properly be 
declared void as applied to the future, although the wealth un- 
justly obtained in the past by the individual rent appropriator 
through this invalid contract may be suffered to remain in the 
hands of its present owners. No statute of limitations applies 
to continued unjust gains from society. In the second place, it 
may be held that the state constantly interferes with vested 
rights, especially where no written contract can be produced. 
If any tacit, unwritten contract did exist between the state and 
the original purchaser of government land as to perpetual ex- 
emption from rent taxation, which is by no means certain, such 
contract would certainly not be recognized by the courts. They 
have permitted many states to put a special tax on the franchise 
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or monopoly value of corporations, though special taxes were 
not expected when the corporations were instituted. 

Many difficulties would be removed by making rent taxation 
a purely municipal affair, since in cities alone is economic rent 
of great importance and there a large public revenue is needed. 
Otherwise the state or nation would have to distribute the rent 
tax obtained in the cities among the rural districts and small 
villages. It would involve great political difficulties, and en- 
gender extravagant expenditures, if rural communities had the 
opportunity of spending large sums not raised by local tax. 

Henry George, as we have seen, so far from socialistic sym- 
pathies, holds an extremely individualistic view of natural 
rights. Correctly viewed, the true goal of our effort should be 
the attainment as fast and as far as practicable, — for we can 
never fully attain unto it,—of that noble heaven-born ideal, 
equality of opportunity in the development of manhood, and 
not alone an equal share in rent. In determining what will 
best advance us toward this goal we must become students of 
expediency, and then we may find that we can learn more from 
conservative socialists like Wagner, Sidney Webb, and Wil- 
liam Clark, than from Mr. George, though we may be unable 
to go as far as either school would have us. 

Henry George minimizes society and takes a very conservative 
not to say narrow view of the rights and just functions of the 
state. Whether we accept or reject his reasoning, we must 
admit that he has called attention to important evils in our 
system of taxation, and has done more to popularize economics 
and arouse thought among the masses than almost any other 
economie writer of perhaps any age, not even excepting Karl 
Marx or Adam Smith, and for that alone deserves the hearty 
thanks of all who believe that discussion and thought, however 
mistaken, are better than stagnation and apathy. Out of all 
this agitation are sure to come better economic conditions and 
a nearer approach to justice. 

Epwarp W. Bemis. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
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NEW COMBINATIONS OF TEMPERANCE FORCES. 


I. 


CHURCH AND STATE HAND IN HAND IN THE TEMPERANCE 
CAUSE. 

Ir may now be said to be the general rule among Protestants 
to exclude rumsellers from church-membership. In the United 
States the Presbyterians and the Methodists do so by official 
declarations of their national assemblies and conferences. The 
Baptists and Congregationalists, almost without exception, 
although acting as self-governed single churches, deny church- 
membership to rumsellers. The same is true of many smaller 
but not less consistent and earnest religious denominations. If 
the Roman Catholie Church could be brought up to the level of 
excluding rumsellers from her communion, important results 
would follow. It is the conviction of the present writer that 
nothing is more needed in the settlement of the relations of the 
churches to the temperance cause than consistency and 
unanimity in denying church-membership to rumsellers. It is 
assumed in this article that there is a general admission of the 
wisdom and justice of the exclusion of rumsellers from the 
church. But consistency on the part of church-members in the 
support of the principles that justify such exclusion has far- 
reaching social and political consequences. 

It is often debated whether rumselling is a sin per se, or only 
a sin in its consequences. This query need not detain long an 
alert and practical mind. Whether a sin in itself or only in its 
consequences, or in both respects, it is certain that rumselling 
as a business is so mischievous that, after many decades of dis- 
cussion, the general Protestant rule is to exclude the rumseller 
from church-membership. This large and indisputable temper- 
ance fact has many sides. 

1. Any business which justly excludes the man who prac- 
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tices it from church-membership cannot be consistently licensed, 
or in any way legalized by Christian votes. One and the same 
church cannot, without self-contradiction, exclude rumsellers 
from church-membership and also favor the legal sanction of 
rumsellers. It cannot in reason or honor with one hand make 
rumsellers and with the other excommunicate rumsellers. 

2. Any business which justly excludes the man who prac- 
tices it from church-membership cannot be legalized without 
sin. This is the official and very memorable declaration of the 
Methodist Church in the United States, and is the level to 
which all churches that exclude rumsellers from church-mem- 
bership ought in simple Christian consistency to rise. Logical 
consistency requires this level. 

3. Any business which justly excludes the man who prac- 
tices it from church-membership ought not to be legalized by 
the state. 

4. Any business which justly excludes the man who prac- 
tices it from church-membership cannot be legalized by a free 
state depending on the votes of a free church which excludes 
rumsellers from membership, unless by the disloyalty of Chris- 
tians to their principles. 

5. As no rumseller ought to be a church-member, no politi- 
cal party that proposes to legalize rumselling can be consist- 
ently supported by Christian votes. 

These five propositions are only the different sides of a single 
pentagon. If the churches were consistent with themselves and 
were to exhibit unanimity within the defenses of this pentagon, 
there is no political party in the Republic whose policy, in 
regard to the liquor traffic, might not be brought gradually into 
harmony with Christian principles. Let the churches make the 
liquor traffic an outlaw, and ultimately the state must do so. 

The churches will support law and order by the whole force 
of their moral and social and political influence. Although 
Christians may not vote for license, yet, if a license law is on 
the statute book, Christians will help to execute it. License 
outlaws a part of the traffic and at the same time legalizes a 
part. Fourteen murders are not better than twenty, if in order 
to reduce the twenty to fourteen you must legalize the fourteen. 
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To vote for a license law is to do evil that good may come. In 
helping to execute a license law, for which they have not voted, 
Christians simply emphasize its restrictive features, without 
making themselves responsible for its permissive features. 

While the churches as such need not declare for any one 
political party, they ought to declare that church-members as 
individuals should support no political party that is dominated 
by the whiskey rings. Christians who exclude rumsellers from 
church-membership can never consistently assist in admitting 
rumsellers to sovereignty in politics. Christians on their knees 
before God will never vote for any party on its knees before 
the liquor traffic. 


II. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL HAND IN HAND IN THE TEMPERANCE 
CAUSE. 


It is safe to assert that the churches ought to rise to the tem- 
perance level of the public schools. Mandatory instruction in 
the schools of twenty-seven States and all the Territories of the 
American Union has recently set up, in the name of science, a 
new, unassailable, and alluring standard. Below that standard 
the voluntary temperance inculcations, directly or indirectly 
given by the precept and example of the churches, ought not to 
be allowed to fall. This does not necessarily mean that the 
churches should devote as much time as the schools do to scien- 
tific temperance instruction, nor that they should employ the 
methods of the schools. But it does mean that they should not 
be satisfied with inferior results. The standard enforced by 
voluntary Christian action in the religious training of the family 
in the matter of temperance ought not to be lower than the 
standard made mandatory by public law in their secular training. 
This principle of reform in the relation of the churches to the 
temperance cause is as fair and safe as it is comprehensive and 
radical. It means that the Sunday-schools should be taught as 
sound temperance doctrine as the secular schools. I1t.means 
that preachers should all lift their precept and example in the 
pulpit and parlor to the level which secular teachers are now 
required to attain at the school desk. It means that the church- 
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members everywhere should rise to the temperance level of com- 
pulsory instruction in the common schools. 

What is the level? The mandatory temperance instruction 
now given in the public schools requires everywhere total 
abstinence from all narcotics, that is, from both alcohol and 
tobacco. If standard and approved temperance text-books are 
used, nothing less than total abstinence can be taught in the 
secular schools. A majority of the future citizens of the nation 
are now in schools which teach total abstinence. Such instrue- 
tion is mandatory in all the schools, naval and military, as well 
as territorial, now under the care of our federal government. 
It has been necessary to achieve a great victory over apathetic, 
corrupt, or hostile state legislatures, in order to secure this 
advanced temperance instruction by authority of public law. 
It has been necessary to achieve a greater victory over the 
foremost publishers of text-books, to induce them to issue sound 
temperance doctrines in volumes on physiology and _ hygiene. 
Both these victories, by the blessing of heaven on the labors 
of Mrs. Hunt and her assistants in the Woman’s National 
Christian Temperance Union, have been achieved, and so a 
new era dawns. Great publishing houses, such as the Apple- 
tons, A. S. Barnes & Co., Ivison, Blakeman & Co., and Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co., or such as the syndicate of text- 
book publishers lately organized, now issue approved temper- 
ance text-books all keyed up to the level of total abstinence. 

It is highly important that a school-teacher should bring his 
personal example up to the level of his official precept ; but, in 
twenty-seven States and Territories of the American Union, 
every teacher must now bring his official precept up to the level 
of total abstinence. Ifa teacher should be a total abstainer, 
then, for yet stronger reasons, every preacher should be, and 
every church-member. 

As to the methods by which the temperance instruction of the 
young is to be brought up in the churches to at least the level it 
has attained in the schools, each church must of course decide 
for itself. I venture to suggest only that by pulpit hints or 
special addresses and lectures, by Sabbath-school instruction, by 
the use of pledges, and by the circulation of sound temperance 
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literature, and especially by personal example, the standard of 
total abstinence should be everywhere reached in the churches. 
Mr. Spurgeon was many years a wine-drinker, but now he says, 
“ More men have been killed by grape juice than by grape- 
shot.” 

The new, approved temperance text-books, which are now 
moulding the secular schools of the nation, ought to be in all 
Sunday-school libraries. Once a month at least, instruction in 
harmony with these standard books should in some way be 
effectually given in all Sunday-schools. Lift the youth, the 
adult membership, and all the preachers of our churches to the 
level of total abstinence, which is now the level, not only of the 
secular schools, but even of the life assurance societies, and im- 
mense results must sooner or later follow. The new heights 
and uplands of scientific temperance instruction and religious 
precept and example will form a vast water-shed, down which 
will flow new rivers of temperance sentiment with resistless cur- 
rents and unflinching cataracts that will cleanse the land. 

JOSEPH Cook. 

Boston. 























BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
FIrreENTH YEAR. SEASON oF 1890. 
LECTURE IV. 


RECENT REVERSES OF MORMONISM. 


TREASONABLE MORMON OATHS. 


THREE great events, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentle- 
men, have recently occurred in the history of Mormonism : — 

1. The judicial exposure of the Mormon Endowment House 
oaths as criminal and treasonable. 

2. The decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
that the Idaho law, disfranchising polygamists, is constitutional. 

3. The victory of the Gentile, or anti-Mormon party, in the 
municipal elections of Salt Lake City. 

It is the duty of the independent platform, and should be of 
all platforms, to keep before the public the record of what God 
does to suggest reform. [Applause.] The blood of many Gen- 
tile martyrs in Utah yet cries from the ground; and we are 
bound in honor to see that nothing is allowed to smother this 
ery. 

In the middle of last November a judicial investigation con- 
cerning the character of the Mormon Endowment House oaths 
was undertaken at Salt Lake City under very favorable auspices. 
Several Mormons, who had passed through the Endowment 
House and taken these oaths, testified as to their character. 
Nothing very new was learned, but this was the first time that 
judicial and unanswerable evidence on this topic had been 
secured in a legal way. Popular impression, credible news- 
paper assertions, various pamphlets, a number of platforms, had 
before arrived at the truth as to the Endowment House oaths, 
but without making much impression, because absolutely legal 
evidence was lacking. Now, what did these witnesses prove ? 
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They were honorable and respected citizens, who in former years 
had been members of the Mormon Church and withdrew from 
it after they had found out its wickedness. They testify that 
they all took these oaths in the Endowment House: 

1. That they would use all the means in their power to avenge 
the blood of Joseph and Hiram Smith on the American nation 
from the President down, and would teach this duty to their 
children and their children’s children. 

2. That they would acknowledge the authority of the priest- 
hood as supreme in all things, both temporal and spiritual, over 
the government of the United States and every other govern- 
ment. 

3. That they would never divulge any of these secrets of the 
Endowment House, and 

4. That the penalties, if they should ever become disobedient 
to the priesthood, or violate either of the other obligations, 
should be that they should have their throats cut, should be 
disemboweled, and have their tongues and hearts cut out. 

“Have you ever seen these penalties executed?” asked one 
of the lawyers who conducted the cross-examination for the 
government. 

“T have,” answered the witness on the stand, a gray-haired 
man of sixty-seven, and known by all his acquaintances to be 
thoroughly honest and trustworthy. 

“ When did you see this?” 

* As lately as 1862.” 

“ Where?” 

“Near Green River, while I was crossing the plains with a 
large Mormon emigrant train in charge of Mormon officials.” 

* What was done ?”’ 

*“ A man who owned and drove two of the wagons loaded 
with merchandise was put to death by these officials.” 

“In what manner ?” 

“He was accused of disloyalty to the priesthood, and for this 
offense he was taken from his wagon one evening by order of 
these officials. His throat was cut in presence of myself and 
six or eight others.” 

* Did you make any protest ?” 
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“Some of us did; and we were told that if we did not keep 
still we should all be treated in the same way and our bodies 
thrown to the wolves.” 

My friend, the Rev. Dr. MeNeice, of Salt Lake City, an ex- 
pert in the study of Mormonism, details these facts in a recent 
article, and says that he is well acquainted with this witness who 
narrated all the circumstances, and gave the names of a number 
who were present at the horrible tragedy. As soon as the wit- 
ness dared after this, he left the Mormon Church. [See Our 
Day, for December, 1889, p. 521.] 

This is America in 1862. This is your country, ruled in part 
by delegates from this Territory representing a polygamous and 
treasonable priesthood. This is a specimen of the actions of 
the Mormon oligarchy in their political and social and religious 
relations for the last twenty years. This is the infernality 
against which Congress and the general government has, for the 
most part, been content to fire merely paper pellets. I ask you 
not to let the blood of those who died in the Mountain Meadows 
massacre sink into the ground unnoticed. It is most credibly 
asserted by the closest students of Mormonism at Salt Lake 
City that more than six hundred murders, of which legal evi- 
dence could be produced if it were worth anything before Mor- 
mon courts, have been committed within ten years for religious 
reasons, upon persons endeavoring to leave the circle of Mor- 
mon tyranny. If all who have perished by the hands of the 
Mormon priesthood were to be taken out of their graves, the 
great banner that might be made of their winding sheets would 
cast a shadow in the morning sunbeams over more than half of 
Salt Lake City, so vast would be its folds! 


PHYSICAL RESOURCES OF UTAH. 


Utah is a glorious country. You must not think of it as a 
desert. To be sure, there are regions of it which need irriga- 
tion, but when once irrigated they have the fertility of the land 
of the Nile. A traveler whose record I was reading not long 
ago says he passed by the present site of Salt Lake City in the 
year before the Mormons arrived there. The grass was four to 
seven feet high along the borders of a stream running across 
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that shore of the Great Salt Lake. He had difficulty in forcing 
his horse through the tangled growth. There was a garden of 
the Lord there before the followers of the Latter-Day swindle 
arrived. It is a part of their swindle to assert constantly that 
they have made the land blossom as the rose. The Lord made 
it blossom, and has undoubtedly other purposes for it than to 
allow it to remain under the control of a murderous and trea- 
sonable priesthood. 

In view of what has now been proved before a United States 
court, we may go back and take up the testimony of travelers, 
lecturers, editors, and preachers on these topics, and putting it 
all together we can mass and weigh the testimony, for it has all 
been substantiated now by legal evidence. Let it be remem- 
bered that a person is not a fanatic who speaks of the Avenging 
Angels as a murderous police organized by the Mormons to cut 
the throats of those who wish to leave the control of the Mor- 
mon hierarchy, to disembowel these heretics, as the Mormons 
call them, and to remove their tongues and their hearts from 
their bodies. 

It is more than ten years since I began the study of Mor- 
monism at Salt Lake City. As I returned from a lecture on 
the topic of polygamy, my wife held my left arm, and my right 
hand in my pocket held a revolver. In those days it was neces- 
sary to be a little cautious. Perhaps I exaggerated the impor- 
tance of watchfulness. A group of friends was around me. 
Camp Douglas was on the slope. Years later, speaking again 
in Salt Lake City on Mormonism, I took a little pains to go 
out of the crowded lecture hall with a United States officer. 
No one attempted to hustle or jeer the anti-Mormon audience 
that poured out of the hall. I had no weapon; I suppose I 
needed none. But I should have needed both weapons and 
friends if Camp Douglas had not yet had its shotted guns ready 
in the sagebrush pastures on the slope commanding the city. 
And so I suppose the recent legal investigation might have re- 
sulted in a riot and bloodshed and a miniature civil war if the 
guns of Fort Douglas had not overlooked the court. I hope 
you will meditate on what is absolutely unreportable concerning 
the lives of women and children, of young men and of maidens 
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under polygamy. My wife met in Salt Lake City, thank 
heaven, a number of women who had been divorced from Mor- 
mons, or who had left persons called their husbands, and she 
heard from them what I could hear only from her and cannot 
tell you. And this is your country; and next in atrociousness 
to the crime of the Mormons themselves, I think we must place 
the crime of our smothering the ery of our brothers’ and our 
sisters’ blood, as it rises between the Wasatch Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevadas. [Applause. ] 


DISFRANCHISEMENT OF POLYGAMISTS, CONSTITUTIONAL. 


After more than half a century of anti-Mormon agitation, we 
have now a memorable decision from the Supreme Court of the 
United States, disfranchising polygamists. What are the Idaho 
test oaths ? The Idaho territorial legislature came so near being 
dominated by Mormon votes that at last it was proposed that 
in the new constitution drawn up for the prospective State, an 
anti-Mormon oath should be introduced to be taken by all 
voters. The substance of the provision was that unless a man 
could take an oath and subscribe to it that he was neither a 
bigamist nor polygamist, he should not vote. The Idaho law 
provides that no person “who is a bigamist or polygamist, or 
who teaches, advises, counsels, or encourages any person or per- 
sons to become bigamists or polygamists, or to commit any other 
crime defined by law, or to enter into what is known as plural 
or celestial marriage, or who is a member of any organization 
or association, which teaches, advises, counsels, or encourages 
its members, or devotees, or any other persons to commit the 
crime of bigamy or polygamy, or any other crime defined by 
law, either as a rite or ceremony of such order, organization, or 
association, or otherwise, is permitted to vote at any election, or 
to hold any position or office of honor, trust, or profit within 
this Territory.” 

The Mormons set up the amazing claim that, since polygamy 
is one of the central inculcations of their religion, therefore dis- 
franchisement for polygamy is unconstitutional, because it vio- 
lates the provision of the first amendment of the Constitution 
in regard to “an establishment of religion ” and its “ free exer- 
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cise.” The District and Supreme Courts of Idaho having de- 
cided against them, an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Its unanimous decision through Justice 
Field is that the Idaho law disfranchising polygamists is con- 
stitutional. A few sentences from this decision will show how 
far-reaching and unassailable are the principles on which it is 


based. 


Few crimes are more pernicious to the best interests of society and 
receive more general or more deserved punishment than polygamy. 
To extend exemption from punishment for such crimes would be to 
shock the moral judgment of the community. To call their advocacy 
a tenet of religion is to offend the common sense of mankind. If they 
are crimes, then to teach, advise, and counsel their practice is to aid 
in their commission, and such teaching and counseling are themselves 
criminal and proper subjects of punishment, as aiding and abetting 
crimes are in all other cases. 

It was never intended or supposed that the First Amendment to the 
Constitution could be invoked as a protection against legislation for 
the punishment of acts inimical to the peace, good order, and morals 
of society. . . . Probably never before in the history of this country 
has it been seriously contended that the whole punitive power of the 
government, for acts recognized by the general consent of the Chris- 
tian world in modern times as proper matters for prohibitory legisla- 
tion, must be suspended in order that the tenets of a religious sect 
encouraging crime may be carried out without hindrance. 


In the name of the martyrs of Utah, and of the honor of our 
nation and of Christianity itself, let us rejoice that henceforth 
in the United States no man can take refuge behind a so-called 
religion to defend himself from a crime. [Applause. ] 


ANTI-MORMON CONTROL OF SALT LAKE CITY. 


Salt Lake City has shaken off the Mormon yoke. On Feb- 
ruary 10, after a most active campaign of three months, the 
Americans obtained political control of the city by large ma- 
jorities. A jubilee followed. It is important, however, to notice 
that the victory of the Gentile or anti-Mormon party in the 
municipal elections of Salt Lake City, although of great local 
significance, is not a victory for the whole Territory. It is a 
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victory for the central part of it, and I would not minimize by 
the breadth of a hair the strategic importance of this triumph ; 
but in the Territory at large the Mormons yet hold 22 out of 24 
counties, and about 250 out of 278 election precincts. Most of 
the land and water of Utah is yet under Mormon control. If 
Utah were admitted as a State, she might make us much trouble, 
although Salt Lake City is now under anti-Mormon ruie. 
Schools are making great advances in Salt Lake City and in 
the territory at large, but the mass of the Mormon people are yet 
so ignorant as to be very docile subjects of the hierarchy. Salt 
Lake City is not Utah; nevertheless, Salt Lake City has at- 
tained a political triumph more important than was ever achieved 
before in the basin States. She has begun the end of Mormon- 
ism. She has driven a wedge that must, as we now hope, end 
in the domination of the anti-Mormon party in the politics of 
Utah at large, as well as within the bounds of the municipality. 
The victory at Salt Lake City is a crushing blow at the political 
power of the hierarchy. 


FREE SCHOOLS IN UTAH. 


So much as to what has happened. Now, let us ask what are 
the duties of the nation in view of the present situation in 
Utah? 

1. It is a national duty to introduce into the Territory a com- 
pulsory system of free schools, as proposed by Senator Ed- 
munds. [ Applause. ] 

Important private and denominational schools are already 
prospering in Utah. Various religious bodies have poured out 
their funds quite generously to support not only churches but 
schools, and are seeking to carry the truth to the whole popula- 
tion of this polygamous Territory ; but it is within the power of 
Congress to insist on a free school system in any Territory, and 
to make attendance on public schools compulsory. For one, I 
believe that the sentiment of our republic, North and South, 
will be found to favor the measure of Senator Edmunds, who 
proposes nothing more for Utah than any State of decent en- 
lightenment would do for itself had it the power. The popula- 
tion of Utah is large enough to justify her in applying for admis- 
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sion to the Union. We are not ready to admit Utah yet. But 
if Idaho organizes a free school system immediately on becom- 
ing a State, if the Dakotas organize a free school system when 
their population is not larger than Utah now has, why should 
not the United States government introduce a free school sys- 
tem in Utah when its population is so large, and when popular 
enlightenment is specially needed as a remedy for polygamy ? 
It is time we should all speak out on this matter. These 
eloquent preachers, these teachers, these students, if you are 
voters, may have influence ; citizens of wealth, citizens of politi- 
cal position, all of you, ought to write to Senator Edmunds 
and encourage him in his proposal. Congress often lags behind 
public sentiment simply because public sentiment does not ex- 
press itself emphatically. Give the Territory public schools 
and make attendance on them compulsory, as it is here in 
Massachusetts, and very soon even Mormon Utah will become 
ashamed of polygamy. 

2. It is our duty to assist generously the schools and Protest- 
ant churches of all denominations now in Utah. 

The New West Education Commission is doing work of na- 
tional importance. Let us make no discrimination among the 
evangelical denominations which conduct educational and Chris- 
tian labor in Utah; they all deserve commendation for the time- 
liness and the vigor of their effort to educate the people. Many 
a young woman there has taught school at the peril of the loss 
of her life. More than one timid girl going from New Eng- 
land to Utah as a teacher has heard the bullets whistle as she 
has walked home to her room from her school-house through 
lonely places. 


NATIONAL DUTIES CONCERNING POLYGAMY. 


3. It is our duty to extend over all the Territories the princi- 
ple of the Supreme Court decision ; that is, disfranchisement for 
polygamy. 

We are very well agreed on this subject. If I shall seem 
to be extreme in anything I suggest, remember that the last re- 
port of the Utah Commission goes farther than you have ever 
heard me go, and farther than I shall go on this occasion. 
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Nothing I suggest reaches the height of some of the remedies 
insisted on in this admirable document. 

4. It is a national duty to reform the laws in regard to immi- 
gration and the importation of contract laborers, paupers, and 
criminals, so as to prevent the immigration of persons claiming 
that their religion justifies the crime of polygamy. 

Make your immigration laws such that they shall sift out 
Mormons at the Golden Gate and at every other port of entry. 
The Utah Commission ask for that; the anti-Mormon popula- 
tion of Salt Lake City want that. The polygamist is a criminal, 
according to the decision of the Supreme Court. No religion 
can be used as a shield for crime; so says the highest judicial 
tribunal in the land. [Applause.] And now are you afraid to 
sift out criminals at the Golden Gate, at the mouth of the Hud- 
son, and other ports of entry, for fear you shall in some way 
undermine the principles of liberty, and exhibit a narrow spirit 
toward the incoming tide of immigration? In sifting immigra- 
tion, I would go as far as the Evangelical Alliance at Wash- 
ington recently recommended the government to go ; that is, I 
would give consuls abroad power to make inquiry as to the rec- 
ords of intending immigrants, and if any one coming here can- 
not bring a certificate of an American consul abroad to the effect 
that he has never been a criminal or a pauper, or is not at the 
time of his emigration such, then without such a certificate the 
intending immigrant shall be turned back. [Loud applause. ] 
Ocean passage is now very cheap. Once it was costly. The 
ocean is no longer a sieve for intending immigrants. Even now 
criminals and paupers, and because they are both, are assisted 
to leave certain countries in Europe for their country’s good. 
The Mormon Endowment House has funds which are used for 
aiding immigration; and now that we have a decision from the 
highest tribunal in the land that polygamists are criminals, why 
can we not rise to the height of the reform asked for by the 
Evangelical Alliance and by the Utah Commission, and de- 
mand that criminals be sifted out at every port of entry ? 

5. It is a national duty to debar polygamists, as criminals, 
from the privileges accorded to loyal citizens by the homestead 
laws; that is, to exclude by law from making a location and 
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settlement on any of the public lands, all persons who shall re- 
fuse, on demand, to take and subscribe an oath, before the 
proper officer of the land office in which his or her application 
is made, that he or she is not living in polygamy or bigamy and 
will obey the laws of the United States in relation to these 
crimes. 

Take away the privileges of the homestead laws from crim- 
inals, otherwise called polygamists. Make the law general. 
Let the same restriction apply to the Chinese, the German, the 
English, and the Irish immigrant, and to the Poles and the 
Hungarians. The non-polygamist immigrant will not be hurt 
by it. Let this rule cover the whole field of immigration, and 
thus shut out from the privileges of the homestead laws all who 
cannot take an oath that they are not living in violation of the 
laws of the United States against bigamy and polygamy. 

6. It is a national duty to admit Idaho as a State under her 
new test oath. 

7. It is a national duty to keep Utah out of the Union until 
her loyalty becomes trustworthy. [Applause. ] 

8. It is the duty of the nation to pass a national constitu- 
tional amendment forever prohibiting polygamy. [Applause. ] 

Let us not wait for the passage of such an amendment before 
we take up the other reforms suggested to us by experts at Salt 
Lake City. Many of us have relied too much on the proposi- 
tion for a constitutional amendment prohibiting polygamy. 
That would by no means cover all our difficulties. It is a slow 
measure. We are sometimes told that missions are enough to 
reform India and China; we do not interfere with local man- 
agement in India, or China, or Africa, or the isles of the sea, 
except by the use of schools and churches, therefore it is said 
we ought not to interfere in Utah by anything but schools and 
churches. In view of this decision of the Supreme Court, that 
it is constitutional to disfranchise polygamists, it is surprising 

hat any man of sense and foresight should recommend simply 
moral suasion for Utah, without any legal interference. It is 
one of my difficulties in emphasizing our duties in regard to 
polygamy, that you have been fed on the soft doctrine that legal 
interference in Utah has gone far enough. The Utah com- 
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mission is of a precisely opposite opinion. The anti-Mormon 
loyal population of Salt Lake City is seandalized by this doc- 
trine of legal non-interference. If those who preach it were to 
go there and defend it on the platforms of Salt Lake City, the 
indignation of the loyal population would be expressed in most 
emphatic forms. I have never found in Utah a man to cham- 
pion the proposition of one or two of our foremost public ad- 
visers in the East, that simply moral suasion, schools and 
churches, are enough to prevent trouble in Utah. China, 
Africa, and India are at a distance ; we have no right of legal 
interference there. China, Africa, and the islands of the sea 
do not send representatives to our Congress ; you are not re- 
sponsible for the government of those regions ; but Utah sends 
representatives to Congress, and we are responsible for law and 
order in Utah. Lawlessness in Utah injures our national in- 
terests, and therefore it is our duty to use legal measures as 
well as moral suasion. Undoubtedly the schools and churches 
would ultimately, solve the problem, but they will not solve it 
rapidly enough to prevent terrific results arising before the close 
of the contest. Let us use both legal and moral measures, and 
pass as soon as we can the constitutional amendment prohibit- 
ing polygamy and containing the principles of the Supreme 
Court decision. Nevada is in danger of being invaded by the 
Mormons, who are scheming to get control of the state legisla- 
ture, and thus be enabled to send representatives to Washington. 
This Mormon monster has fifty heads, and the cutting off of 
the central one at Salt Lake City will by no means take the 
power out of the formidable extremities. 

A distant view of polygamy is one thing; a close view is 
another. I had studied Mormon polygamy at a distance for 
years ; but I knew nothing of it until I was face to face with it 
in Salt Lake City, and had a room in a polygonal house with 
eight sides, each of which had originally been intended for a 
wing to contain a wife fora Mormon spider at the centre of 
the web. [Laughter.] I then began to learn what the Mor- 
mon cancer is, throwing out its roots into Idaho, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and even into Congress. If you draw a circle around 


Salt Lake City at a distance of three to five hundred miles, you 
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include nearly all the undeveloped portion of our land. If the 
Mormon cancer is allowed to throw out its roots into the politics 
of great territories that may ultimately be cut up into a num- 
ber of States, it may at last dominate the entire region of the 
basin States, and by dominating that region, dominate you when 
parties are closely balanced in Washington. You may, your- 
selves, feel the touch of this cancer in endeavoring to exercise 
to the full your time-honored Massachusetts rights and privi- 
leges. We sit here and dream and think that this Utah prob- 
lem is one of little consequence to us. That is like the head 
dreaming that it is of no consequence if a reptile sinks its fangs 
into the smallest finger. Utah is distant, but the circulation of 
political power in our republic is omnipresent. Whoever puts 
poison into the arm, puts poison into the whole body. Poisoned 
blood originated in the bite of the Mormon monster under the 
Wasatch hills circulates through the breast of Massachusetts 
and of New York and of every other Commonwealth between 
the two seas. [Applause. ] 
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WENDELL Puiturrs: The Agitator. By Cartos Martyn. New York 

and London: Funk & Wagnalls. 1890. 12mo, pp. 600. 

Wendell Phillips’s career as a reformer was the outcome of his convic- 
tions as a Christian. His biography by Mr. Martyn shows that his polities 
and whole policy as an agitator for reform were everywhere and always 
dominated by his religious faith. He believed that the moral law of the 
Decalogue and the Sermon on the Mount and the human conscience is more 
authoritative than any legal enactment, however venerable. He placed the 
Bible above the Constitution. It will surprise none of his intimate friends, 
but it may the general public, to know that he was an orthodox believer. 
It is the chief felicity of Mr. Martyn’s biography of Wendell Phillips that 
it is written from the point of*view of sympathy with the distinctively 
Christian principles which were the inspiration of the reformer’s life. 

The most significant page in this book, we venture to affirm, is that which 
describes the high initial moment of the consecrated career of the anti- 
slavery reformer. We quote the passage in full as exhibiting the great 
height in which the crystalline spring burst forth that fed the whole river 
of his activity as an agitator. 


Among the many attracted to hear Dr. Lyman Beecher’s discourses was young 
Phillips, whose immediate family was orthodox in creed. As a child he had 
learned his first lessons in theology with his mother’s lap for an altar. Now those 
childish impressions were deepened and confirmed by Dr. Beecher, never after- 
ward to change. He passed through the period called conversion. A personal 
friend asked him not long before his death: ‘‘ Mr. Phillips, did you ever con- 
secrate yourself to God?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ he answered, “when I was a boy fourteen 
years of age, in the old church at the North End, I heard Lyman Beecher preach 
on the theme, ‘ You belong to God;’ and I went home after that service, threw 
myself on the floor, in my room, with locked doors, and prayed, ‘O God, I belong 
to Thee ; take what is thine own. I ask this, that whenever a thing be wrong it 
may have no power of temptation over me; whenever a thing be right it may 
take no courage to do it.’ From that day to this it has been so. Whenever I 
have known a thing to be wrong it has held no temptation. Whenever I have 
known a thing to be right, it has taken no courage to do it.’ The event here re- 
ferred to occurred in 1826, a year previous to his matriculation. With this serious- 
ness upon him, like the halo around a saint’s head on the canvas of the old paint- 
ers, he went to college. (Pp. 41, 42.) 


A chapter in this volume entitled the Radical Club (pp. 430, 431) shows 


that Mr. Phillips was always ready in presence of critics of orthodoxy to 
give a reason for the faith that was in him. 


Mr. Martyn divides this biography into four books, entitled, Morning, 
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1811-1837 ; Noon, 1838-1865 ; Afternoon, 1866-1879; Evening, 1880- 
1884. This suggestive arrangement brings out in bold relief the chief con- 
secutive departments of Mr. Phillips’s career, namely, preparation, strug- 
gle, victory, repose. This life, when seen as a whole, has extraordinary 
symmetry and completeness. It led through a period of great events. It 
emerged from storm into sunshine. The whole impression left by a study 
of Wendell Phillips’s career is that his life was under most definite provi- 
dential guidance. “ Every man’s life,” says Horace Bushnell, “ is a plan of 
God.” Surely this agitator’s life accomplished great results ; and whatever 
Providence accomplishes it from the first intends. 

Next after its interest as the record of a reformer’s career stands the 
interest which this volume will awaken as the portraiture of the foremost 
orator of his times. Mr. Phillips’s methods of preparing-his speeches are 
summed up in these two sentences of his own: “The chief thing I aim at 
is to master my subject. ‘Then I earnestly try to get the audience to think 
as I do.’ He was accustomed to recommend Holyoake’s “ Rudiments of 
Public Speaking ”’ as holding the first place among all volumes on that sub- 
ject. “He kept a copy always at hand which he scribbled all over with his 
marginal notes.” When the writer of this notice was in college his room- 
mate, afterwards well known as Dr. George M. Beard, of New York city, 
received from Wendell Phillips in reply to questions the following very sug- 
gestive letter (p. 365) : — 

I think practice with all kinds of audiences the best of teachers. Think out 
your subject carefully. Read all you can relative to the themes you touch. Fill 
your mind; and then talk simply and naturally. Forget altogether that you are 
to make a speech, or are making one. Absorb yourself into the idea that you 
are to strike a blow, carry out a purpose, effect an object, recommend a plan; 
then, having forgotten yourself, you will be likelier to do your best. Study the 
class of books your mind likes. When you go outside this rule, study those which 
give you facts on your chosen topics and which you find most suggestive. Re- 
member to talk up to an audience, not down to it. The commonest audience can 
relish the best thing you can say if you say it properly. Be simple, be earnest. 


Mr. Phillips’s father was an orator. In 1794 he delivered a Fourth of 
July oration in Boston, and the production appeared for several years in 
the school-books as a model of eloquence. (P.21.) It is stated in this 
biography that Mr. Phillips’s passion for oratory began when he was a mere 
child. He early developed traits significant of his future career. “Feeling 
the push of his clerical ancestry, he became a preacher at four or five, and 
placing a Bible in a chair before him, and arranging other chairs in circles 
about the room, he would harangue by the hour these wooden auditors, 
hardly more wooden than some of the human ones he afterward addressed.”’ 
“ Wendell,” said his father to him one day, “don’t you get tired of this ?” 
“No, papa,” replied the speaker, “ J don’t get tired, but it’s rather hard on 
the chairs!” (Pp. 27, 28.) 

Mr. Phillips’s famous lecture on “The Lost Arts,” he began to deliver in 
1838. In the following forty-five years it was delivered over two thousand 
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times in all. Mr. Phillips never lectured to make money, but always to 
make opinion. He informed Mr. Martyn, however, in 1883, that this single 
lecture had been worth to him $150,000, the largest sum ever earned by a 
similar production. It should be added that Mr. Phillips gave away so 
much money that he died a comparatively poor man. 

Mrs. Wendell Phillips appears in this biography as her husband’s intel- 
lectual compeer and continual moral inspiration. It was her conversation 
before their marriage that first kindled his anti-slavery zeal. When they 
were together in England and accredited as delegates to an Anti-Slavery 
World’s Convention, and the women delegates were refused admission, Mrs. 
Phillips addressed to her husband, as he left her to defend the case of the 
excluded members, the oft-quoted words : “ Wendell, don’t shilly-shally.” 
(P. 133.) No higher compliment was ever paid to the wifé of a reformer 
than Mr. Phillips gave to Mrs. Phillips when he presented her with a copy 
of his now classical work entitled “Speeches and Lectures,” and crossed 
out his own name and put hers in place of it, so that the title-page read, 
‘Speeches and Lectures by Ann Phillips.” 

This biography is the best which has yet been written of the great re- 
former. It will have wide and permanent usefulness. It is not as full, 
however, as could be wished, either as a picture of Mr. Phillips’s life or as 
an outline of the history of his times. There are several letters of Mr. Phil- 
lips published in this book for the first time, but some future biographer 
should make a complete collection of them, as well as of all the pamphlets 
and speeches which Mr. Phillips himself revised. There are enough of these, 
not included in his “Speeches and Lectures,” to make another volume. 
They are almost perfect models of style. They are important illustrations 
of the history of the anti-slavery movement. Mr. Martyn’s work is admi- 
rable for its impartiality, vividness, and insight. The series of volumes on 
American Reformers projected by the house of Funk & Wagnalls promises 
to be an inspiration to wide circles of readers. As one of this series, Mr. 
Phillips’s biography was of necessity treated with considerable economy of 
detail, although with completeness, as an outline. We hope Mr. Phillips’s 
career will yet be described as fully and reverently by some competent 
hand and heart as Mr. Garrison’s has been by his sons. 


THe Human Bopy. An Elementary Text-book of Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene. By H. NEwett Martin, D. Se., M. A., F. R. S., Professor 
of Biology in the Johns Hopkins University. New York: Henry Holt 
& Company. 1890. 12mo, pp. 390. 

This work is written by a distinguished professor of biology, who is also 

a Fellow of the Royal Society. No one can question his authority to speak 

in the name of the latest results of science. It is refreshing to find the 

whole book keyed up to the level of total abstinence. Its central position 
is the one that in recent years has become so familiar to temperance experts 
and in public school instruction, but which yet needs to be emphasized for the 
benefit of the general public : “ Alcohol is a brain poison. One dose of it 
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leads to a craving for more. . . . No one can foretell how quickly his will- 
power may be weakened by alcohol. . . . It may transmit an appetite for 
strong drink to children, and the drunkard by inheritance is a more help- 
less slave than his father or mother.” (P. 346.) 

As specimens of the soundness of the temperance inculcations of Pro- 
fessor Martin’s authoritative book, we cite a page on once vexed but now 
settled questions concerning alcohol : — 


Is Alcohol a Tissue-Forming Food ?— To this the answer is certainly no ; so far 
at least as useful tissue is concerned. Alcohol cannot build up albuminous mate- 
rial, since it contains no nitrogen; and such material constitutes the essential part 
of muscular, glandular, and nervous tissues. There is even some evidence that 
alcohol leads to excessive waste of such tissues; several competent observers have 
found that its use increases the amount of nitrogen waste excreted from the body. 
It often leads to excessive and harmful overgrowth of connective tissue and fat, 
but it does not lead to development of muscle or brain or gland. 

Is Alcohol a Strengthening Food? — To this the answer is also no. Alcohol in 
small doses excites brain and muscle, and may for a short time goad them to over- 
work or to work when they should be resting. But as it nourishes neither of 
them, the final result is bad. The brain and muscle are left in an injured state. 
As regards the brain, the consequence is often insanity (Chap. XXI.). As regards 
the muscles, very careful experiments have been made on soldiers who were given 
definite tasks to accomplish. The result was that on the days on which they were 
supplied with spirits, they could neither use their muscles as powerfully, nor for 
as long a time, as on the days when they got no alcoholic drink. 

Does Alcohol keep up the Heat of the Body ? — To this question, also, the answer 
is no, though this may seem strange in view of the fact that a drink is often 
taken ‘‘to warm one up.” The apparent inconsistency is easily explained. Our 
feeling of being warm depends on the nerves of the skin. We have no nerves 
which tell us whether heart or muscles or brain are warmer or cooler. These in- 
side parts are always hotter than the skin, and if blood which has been made hot 
in them flows in large quantity to the skin, we feel warmer because the skin is 
heated. As alcoholic drinks make more blood flow through the skin, they often 
make a man feel warm. But their actual effect upon the temperature of the 
whole body is to lower it. The more blood that flows through the skin, the more 
heat is given off from the body to the air, and the more blood, so cooled, is sent 
back to the internal organs. The consequence is that alcohol, in proportion to the 
amount taken, cools the body as a whole, though it may for a short time heat the 
skin. That a large dose of alcohol leads to excessive loss of heat from the body 
has been proved by many observations on drunken men, and by experiments on 
the lower animals. 

The study of alcohol as an article of diet leads, therefore, to the result that it 
cannot fairly be regarded as a food. (Pp. 142, 143.) 


Professor Martin’s work bears the formal approval of Mrs. Mary H. 
Hunt, National Superintendent of the Department of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction in the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and of her Advi- 
sory Board. We congratulate temperance reformers everywhere on the 
appearance of Professor Martin’s book. We commend it not only as an 
excellent school text-book on anatomy and hygiene, but also as the best 
temperance physiology yet published. 
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“ A White Life for Two” is the title of one of Miss Frances E. Willard’s 
most suggestive and searching recent utterances. We rejoice in the power 
with which the great organization of women which she leads is now incul- 
eating her principles as to Social Purity. 

The awful deeds done by white men in the great woods of 
Alaska ; the brutal relations of our soldiery to the Indian women 
of the plains; the unspeakable atrocities of the lumber camps 
in Wisconsin and in Michigan; the daily calendar of crimes 
against women as set forth by the press ; and the blood-curdling 
horrors of Whitechapel, London, have aroused the civilized 
world. Womanhood’s loyalty to woman has overleaped the 
silence and reserve of centuries, and Christendom rings with 
her protest to-day. It is now the deliberate purpose of as 
capable and trusty women as live, that the /aissez-faire method 
of dealing with these crimes against nature shall cease ; that 
the method of license, high or low, shall never be for one mo- 
ment tolerated, and that the prohibitory method shall come and 
come to stay. 

Within three years, immense advances have been made in 
legislation. England has cleared the Blue Books of the “ Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts;” has repealed the atrocious army regu- 
lations of India, and raised the age of protection to sixteen 
years. America is moving rapidly, improved legislation having 
been obtained in almost every State and Territory. The fol- 
lowing petition is being everywhere circulated, and its plea, al- 
ready partially responded to in several States, is now before the 
National Congress : — 

“The increasing and alarming frequency of assaults upon 
women, and the frightful indignities to which even little girls 
are subject, have become the shame of our boasted civilization. 
A study of the statutes has revealed their utter failure to meet 
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the demands of that newly awakened public sentiment which 
requires better legal protection for womanhood and girlhood. 
Therefore, we do most earnestly appeal to you to enact such 
statutes as shall provide for the adequate punishment of crimes 
against women and girls.” 

We are not working for ourselves alone in this great cause 
of social purity. As an impartial friend to the whole human 
race in both its fractions, man and woman, I, for one, am not 
more in earnest for this great advance because of the good it 
brings to the gentler than because of the blessing that it proph- 
esies for the stronger sex. I have long believed that when 
that greatest of all questions, the question of a life companion- 
ship, shall be decided on its merits, pure and simple, and not 
complicated with the other questions, “Did she get a good 
home ?” “ Is he a generous provider?” ‘ Will she have plenty 
of money?” then will come the first fair chance ever enjoyed 
by young manhood for the building up of genuine character 
and conduct. For it is an immense temptation to the “ sowing 
of wild oats,” when the average youth knows that the smiles 
he covets most will be his all the same, no matter whether he 
smokes, swears, drinks beer, and leads an impure life, or not. 
The knowledge on his part that the girls of his village or “set” 
have no way out of dependence, reproach, or oddity, except to 
say “yes” when he chooses to propose;” that they dare not 
frown on his lower mode of life; that the world is indeed all 
before him where to choose; that not one girl in one hundred is 
endowed with the talent and pluck that make her independent 
of him and his ilk — all this gives him a sense of freedom to do 
wrong which, added to inherited appetite and outward tempta- 
tion, is impelling to ruin the youth of our day with a force 
strong as gravitation and relentless as fate. Besides all this, 
the utterly false sense of his own value and importance which 
“Young America” acquires from seeing the sweetest and most 
attractive beings on earth thus virtually subject to him, often 
develops a lordliness of manner which is ridiculous to contem- 
plate in boys who otherwise would be modest, sensible, and 
brotherly young fellows such as we are most of all likely to find 
in co-educational schools, where girls take their full share of 
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prizes, and where many young women have in mind a European 
trip with some girl friend, or perhaps “ a career.” 

Multiplied forces in law and gospel are to-day conspiring for 
the deliverance of our young men from the snares of the 
present artificial environment and estimate of their own value ; 
but the elevation of their sisters to the plane of perfect financial 
and legal independence, from which the girls can dictate the 
equitable terms, “‘ You must be as pure and true as you require 
me to be, ere I give you my hand,” is the brightest hope that 
gleams in the sky of modern civilization for our brothers ; and 
the greater freedom of women to make of marriage an affair of 
the heart and not of the purse, is the supreme result of Chris- 
tianity, up to this hour. 

To-day, a2 woman may circumnavigate the world alone, and 
yet be unmolested. Our marriage laws and customs are chang- 
ing to meet these new conditions. It will not do to give the 
husband of the modern woman power to whip his wife, ‘* pro- 
vided the stick he uses is not larger than his finger ;” to give 
him the right to will away her unborn child; to have control 
over her property; to make all the laws under which she is to 
live ; adjudicate all her penalties; try her before juries of men ; 
conduct her to prison under the care of men; cast the ballot for 
her ; and, in general, hold her in the estate of a perpetual minor. 
It will not do to let the modern man determine the age of “ con- 
sent,” settle the penalties that men should suffer whose indig- 
nities and outrages upon women are worse than death, and by 
his exclusive power to make all laws and choose all officers, 
judicial and executive, thus leaving his own case wholly in his 
own hands. To continue this method is to make it as hard as 
possible for men to do right, and as easy as possible for them 
to do wrong. The magnificent possibilities of manly character 
are best prophesied from the fact that under such a system so 
many men are good and gracious. My theory of marriage in 
its relation to society would give this postulate: husband and 
wife are one, and that one is — husband and wife. I believe 
they will never come to the heights of purity, of power and 
peace, for which they were designed in heaven, until this better 
law prevails. One undivided half of the world for wife and 
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husband equally; co-education to mate them on the plane of 
mind equal property rights to make her God’s own free wo- 
man, not coerced into marriage for the sake of support, nor a 
bond-slave after she is married, who asks her master for the 
price of a paper of pins, and gives him back the change; or, if 
she be a petted favorite, who owes the freedom of his purse 
wholly to his will and never to her right; woman left free to 
go her honored and self-respecting way as a maiden in per- 
petuo, rather than marry a man whose deterioration through 
the alcohol and nicotine habits is a deadly menace to herself 
and the descendants that such a marriage has invoked — these 
are the outlooks of the future that will make the marriage sys- 
tem, never a failure since it became monogamous, an assured, a 
permanent, a paradisaical success, 

The time will come when the mother’s custody of children 
will constructively be preferred in law to that of the father, on 
the ground that it is surer and more consonant with natural 
laws. Last of all, and chiefest, the magnum opus of Chris- 
tianity and Science, which is its handmaid, the wife will have 
undoubted custody of herself, and as in all the lower ranges of 
the animal creation, she will determine the frequency of the in- 
vestiture of life with form. My library groans under accumu- 
lations of books written by men to teach women the immeasur- 
able iniquity of arrested development in the genesis of a new 
life, but not one of these volumes contains the remotest sugges- 
tion that this responsibility should be equally divided between 
husband and wife. The untold horrors of this injustice dwarf 
all others out of sight, and the most hopeless feature of it is the 
utter unconsciousness with which it is perpetuated. But better 
days are dawning; the study of heredity and prenatal influences 
is flooding with light the Via Dolorosa of the past ; the White 
Cross army, with its equal standard of purity for men and wo- 
men, is moving to its rightful place of leadership among the 
hosts of God’s elect. 


Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm, 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 


I believe in uniform national marriage laws; in divorce for 
one cause only ; in legal separation on account of drunkenness ; 
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but I would guard the marriage tie by every guarantee that 
could make it at the top of society, the most coveted estate of 
the largest-natured and most endowed, rather than at the bot- 
tom, the necessary refuge of the smallest-natured and the most 
dependent women. Besides all this, in the interest of men — 
i. e., that their incentives to the best life might be raised to the 
highest power — I would make women so independent of mar- 
riage, that men who, by bad habits and niggardly estate, whether 
physical, mental, or moral, were least adapted to help build a 
race of human angels, should find the facility with which they 
now enter its hallowed precincts reduced to the lowest mini- 
mum. Until God’s laws are better understood and more rever- 
ently obeyed, marriage cannot reach its best. The present 
abnormal style of dress among women heavily mortgages the 
future of their homes, and more readily discounts that of their 
children. Add to this the utter recklessness of immortal conse- 
quences that characterizes the mutual conduct of so many mar- 
ried pairs, and only the everlasting tendency toward good that 
renders certain the existence and supremacy of a Goodness that 
is infinite can explain so much health and happiness as our 
world persists in holding while it rolls onward toward some far- 
off perfection, bathed in the sunshine of our Father’s Omnipo- 
tent Love. Our own Julia Ward Howe has given us our no- 
blest motto for Social Purity : — 
In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea ; 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you and me ; 


As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 


Our associate editor, Professor E. J. James, of the University of Phila- 
delphia, whose illness and prolonged absence in Italy has prevented him 
from sending frequent contributions to Our Day, spoke as follows before 
the Bankers’ Association of Saratoga, September 3, on “ A College Course 
Preparatory to Business.” 


The higher education of our business classes is absolutely 
essential to our permanent welfare. Whether for good or ill, 
the control of our modern life, the school, society, politics, the 
church — in a word, of our civilization itself — is slipping into 
the hands of our business classes. The professional world is 
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losing; the business world gaining. It is no longer the great 
lawyer, statesman, or clergyman, but the great banker, manu- 
facturer, railroad manager, who speaks the decisive word in 
many matters of public importance. The higher education of 
these classes is, therefore, of fundamental importance to our 
social and political existence. Existing facilities are inade- 
quate. The literary college in its present form is as unable to 
meet the necessities of the case as is the so called business or 
commercial college. The former gives higher training of a 
kind unsuited to the wants of modern business men ; the latter 
does not give any higher education at all. The problem is to 
be solved by the addition to our existing college curricula of 
courses, which have a direct relation to the wants of educated 
business men in some such way as existing courses correspond 
to the wants of the future teacher, or engineer, or architect. 
That such courses would fill a felt need, is evident from the 
success which has attended the Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy at Philadelphia. Similar departments should be 
established in connection with all our great universities. In 
this way the American college would again take a great stride 
forward, and instead of training a few men looking forward to 
law, medicine, or theology, it would take deep hold on the in- 
terest of the American people, and by educating its influential 
classes would raise and elevate the Nation. The course in bank- 
ing should be only one in a number of courses looking forward 


to business. There should be one in railroading, another in in-’ 


surance, still another in merchandizing, all united into a strong 
school bearing the same relation to the business world as the 
great technical schools do to engineering and architecture in its 
different branches. The curriculum of such a school should be 
based on the study of economics, politics, and sociology, with 
special branches looking to the different careers, as the curri- 
culum of the technical school is based on mathematics. 


MISGOVERNMENT of cities has lately been discussed with much 
ability in the “ Century Magazine ” for September, and also by 
Ex-President Andrew D. White at a meeting of the Social 
Science Association at Saratoga. Paris, Berlin, and Zurich 
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President White cited as instances of honest, economical, and 
efficient city government. Only in Constantinople is an Amer- 
ican reminded of New York city. Partisan greed is the chief 
cause of municipal misrule. National and state politics ought 
to have no place in city elections. The “ Century,” as we be- 
lieve, speaks wisely in the following extract as to the causes of 
municipal misgovernment, although too vaguely as to the reme- 
dies for it : — 


Why are American cities so generally misgoverned, and what is the 
remedy? ‘These are questions which have been discussed almost constantly 
for many years, and the discussion has produced many plans for reform, 
some of which have been tried, but none of which has resulted in the es- 
tablishment of anything more than a temporary and limited improvement. 
One set of reformers has maintained that the only way by which approxi- 
mately good government could be secured was by the concentration of 
power in the hands of one executive, or at most of an executive and a few 
heads of departments. Another set has maintained that such concentration 
would lead surely to an aggravation of all our worst evil, and that the only 
road to reform lay in division of responsibilty and power among the execu- 
tive and legislative and administrative branches. Others have maintained 
that local rule was bad under any conditions, and that the only way by 
which honest government could be secured was for the State to take virtual 
control and rule the city through its legislature. Still others have advo- 
cated some system of minority representation as the only infallible panacea 
for all municipal ills. Of course the primary end of every reform system 
is the getting of fit men into the offices, and the fundamental reason for the 
common failure of the systems which have been tried is that they have one 
and all failed in accomplishing this purpose. Occasionally one of them has 
succeeded in doing it at one election, but the gain has only been temporary. 
The question naturally arises, Is there any system to be discovered which 
will infallibly put the right men in office and keep the unfit.men out? If 
not, is it not time that we looked for relief in other directions ? 

We are sure that many of our readers remember the valuable article by 
Mr. Albert Shaw upon the government of the city of Glasgow which we 
published in the March “Century.” He gave us in that a picture of a 
model city government, and also the reasons why it was so. Its town coun- 
cil, which rules it, is composed of members, he said, who ‘come chiefly 
from the ranks of men of business, and are upright, respected, and success- 
ful citizens ;” they serve without salary ; the office is deemed an honor ; 
“ party lines are seldom very sharply drawn in municipal elections. An 
efficient councilor may, in general, expect reélection for several terms,”’ 
and “the seat of a satisfactory man who asks reélection is in a majority of 
cases not contested at all.” All the great departments in the Glasgow ad- 
ministration, that of public buildings, that of health, that of street clean- 
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ing, that of law, are occupied for life by men who are among the highest 
authorities on their several subjects that are to be found in the British Em- 
pire. A government thus constituted gives the city precisely the kind of 
administration which the same men would furnish were they placed at the 
head of a great private enterprise, and the result is a well-paved, clean, 
orderly, handsomely built city, with the rights of every citizen protected at 
every point, economical to live in, with cheap gas and water, low rents, and 
no breath of scandal throughout all its departments. Is it the system 
-which does this for Glasgow, or the men who administer the system ? 
Would Glasgow under the same system have a model government were its 
offices to be filled with such men as we put in charge of our American cit- 
ies? Again, if the Glasgow system were adopted in any great American 
city, would it of itself result in the election of the kind of men who hold 
the offices in Glasgow ? There are other European cities which can give us 
light on these points. Berlin, Birmingham, and Manchester are as well 
governed as Glasgow, but none of them has the same system. The first has 
for the foundation of its administration a great municipal assembly of one 
hundred and twenty-six members, while Birmingham and Manchester have 
a form of town council similar to that of Glasgow, but not identical. The one 
peculiarity which all have in common is that they put the best men attain- 
able into office without regard to their political affiliations. There is not 
one of them which depends for the success of its system upon the system 
itself. First of all it looks to the character and fitness of the men who are 
to administer the system. 

Does anybody doubt, if this example were followed in America, that we 
are capable of producing the same results? Are we less honest, less intel- 
ligent, less fitted for self-government, than the people of foreign cities are ? 
It cannot be denied that our unrestricted suffrage makes the problem more 
difficult here than it is abroad ; but that difficulty is not insurmountable, 
and it is not, as it is often claimed to be, the chief cause of our troubles. 
We are in the habit of charging all our worst evils to the combined igno- 
rant and corrupt vote, but there is not a city in the land in which that 
vote is not many thousands less than the combined intelligent and honest 
vote. The trouble is that the latter vote, misled by party names and party 
issues which have no bearing upon questions of municipal rule, is about 
evenly divided in most municipal elections, and is thus deprived of nearly 
all its influence. When the happy day shall come that the respectable 
voters of our cities shall join hands and say that henceforth they will know 
no politics in the administration of city affairs, and will only ask of a can- 
didate whether or not he is fit and honest, then there will no longer be any 
danger to apprehend from the combined ignorant and vicious vote. 
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REPLY BY J. H. DEVAR, ESQ., PRINCE EDWARD’S ISLAND. 


96. What is the attitude of Public Sentiment in the Canadian Maritime 
Provinces on the topic of Ultimate Union with the United States ? 

The Maritime Provinces of Canada are the only territories the Dominion 
possesses on the sea, excepting on the Pacific and the Arctic expanse of Hud- 
son’s Bay. Their aggregate covers 48,483 square miles, or about three fourths 
the area of New England. The population is roughly estimated at one 
million, or 20} inhabitants to the square mile, the rate in the New England 
States, including cities, being set down at 59 per mile. These three Mari- 
time Provinces are occupied, under separate legislatures, by one people, hor 
mogeneous in interests, and similar in descent, manners, and political condi- 
tion. Classified by nativities, the group contains 800,000 persons Canadian 
born, presumably with their attachment to the place of their birth unim- 
paired ; 25,000 Irish, mostly retaining their Hibernian views ; 110,000 of 
French Canadians and Acadian French born in Canada, who look more to 
France than to the United States ; a few of German and other European 
strains ; 9,000 colored brethren, chiefly in Nova Scotia, descendants of the 
maroons ; and, as a nucleus of annexation, 9,000 natives of the United 
States. One half the population are dependent on the soil, and one quarter 
of the whole on manufactures. Nine to ten thousand are professional, mostly 
persons of influence, who would not be benefited by any social change. 
Its families of 25,000 traders, 105,000 souls, depend on the various opera- 
tions of commerce. Seventeen thousand sea-fishermen with their families, 
besides 10,000 sailors, in 714,640 sea-going tonnage, make their living on 
salt water, and, together with ‘longshore men, could put nearly 30,000 men 
afloat for sea service. Three thousand lumbermen, mostly drawn from the 
farms, produce annually 100,000,000 cubic feet of timber. The bulk of the 
remaining male population may be classed generically as laborers. There 
are about 700,000 Protestants of all shades of Christianity and others not 
Roman Catholic, as against 300,000 Romanists, the genius of whose church 
is not sympathetic with republicanism. The natural resources of this group of 
provinces are great. The forests still furnish abundant supplies of lumber, 
and the sea-fisheries are no other than those identical “Canadian fisheries ” 
that diplomacy has been so busy about. The coal mines of the two Prov- 
inces of the mainland, the iron and gold of Nova Scotia, the marvellous 
salmon rivers and deer walks of New Brunswick, are too well known to need 
more than mention. Altogether, it will be seen that these Provinces by the 
sea are worth coveting, — and worth being retained. 

What is the bond which attaches the Maritime Provinces to Canada? 
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The confederation into one state of all the British possessions in North 
America, except Newfoundland, brought about by vote of the respective 
legislatures, enacted in form on 29th March, 1867, as an imperial measure 
by the Imperial Parliament, and reénacted by the new Parliament of Can- 
ada as the will of the Canadian people, divided the governing power into 
local and federal, to act independently of each other, yet relatively and in 
unison. We need not detail the articles of self-government specified and 
confirmed to the respective Provinces. The central federal power, consti- 
tuting the government of the Dominion of Canada, retained the sole power 
to impose general and inland tariff, to regulate ports, harbors, and shipping, 
and to call out and arm men, by conscription if necessary, from each Prov- 
ince for military service of the federation, which service includes aggres- 
sion as well as defense. It is obvious that for a province, or congeries of 
provinces, to ignore obligations solemnly entered into with the empire as 
well as with the federation, even without transferring such obligations to a 
foreign power, would be to cripple, if not disintegrate, the federation, and 
is an act of war. No provision is made in the federating act for the seces- 
sion of any part of the Dominion. Esto perpetua, E pluribus unum, are the 
mottoes. And any Province seceding, or attempting to secede, would find 
itself in the position of South Carolina during the late great rebellion. 

The condition of the Maritime Provinces of Canada, taken as a whole, is 
that of a prosperous country, and with prospect of continuing to thrive from 
the natural results of its own resources. The elements of decay are signally 
wanting. Its industries are so divided proportionately to each other that the 
chances of all of them failing at one and the same time are but small. To 
use a familiar phrase, “ the eggs are not all in one basket.” Farm products 
are raised in sufficient surplus not to necessitate importation to any great 
extent even in bad years. A poor fishing season would not cause want. It 
would merely diminish the influx of money from abroad for fish. In like 
manner a temporary falling off in demand for manufactures would merely 
make money “ tight” in the ledgers of the producers, but not in the tills of 
the distributors, —that is, shopkeepers, or “merchants,” as they prefer to 
eall themselves, — who would take the opportunity to buy low, and make 
more than their average profit thereon. Moreover, the population is not yet 
dense enough to throw off manufactures for a speculative margin on vast 
production, as in the United States, for factories in a new country grow 
only into existence “to fill a want.” Lack of employment for shipping 
could arise only from a stagnation in the whole commercial world to an 
extent that would cease to require freight-carrying between nations. It 
follows that in a country so circumstanced credit is sufficient for all the 
requirements of legitimate industry. 

Socially, the country as a whole is such as might be expected of colo- 
nies that have only twenty-three years ago emerged from a state of pu- 
pilage, and have not been long enough of age for the growth of a feeling 
of nationality. Partly from strain of blood, partly from continued rela- 
tions, a prejudice in favor of the parent country remains smouldering. 
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Never having received any startling shock, the spark has not been extin- 
guished, but it would require a lively breeze to fan it into a flame. That 
sturdy independence that induced individual emigrants, weary of conven- 
tionalities, to seek a new home in the days when it was not so customary to 
leave the Old World for the New as it is now, has left its impress in a certain 
bluntness of manner, not, however, identical with the obtrusive forwardness 
of the lower American, with his strange admixture of elements. There are 
few or no colossal fortunes for the obsequious vulgar to raise on a pedes- 
tal to worship and envy. On the other hand, there is an unconscicus def- 
erence to the social class above, and a lack of touch with those below, which 
relative wealth does not account for. It is difficult to define grades that 
merge into each other without defined lines, although the grades are recog- 
nizable. Mere uppertendom is not more appreciated than mere affluence. 
The new titles of knighthood, rather lavishly scattered, do not stand high in 
public estimation, and the new “sir” is not revered more than the old 
“squire.” In an amalgamation with the masses of the United States pro- 
vincials, with their peculiarities, many citizens of the Canadian Maritime 
Provinces would have to adopt a tone at once lower and more presuming, 
to the equal deterioration of their self-respect and dialect. These provinces 
would be more in touch with Massachusetts than with other States. 

In the political life of these colonies the people have full seope of choice 
and control in the election of those they select to govern them. Represen- 
tatives are almost always fairly respectable in character and _ position. 
Members are not run into office by the roughs. The two great parties, Lib- 
eral and Conservative, are balanced so nearly as always to provide a strong 
opposition, — that safeguard to liberty. The legislatures of each Province 
possess the wide right of taxation for local purposes and the regulation of 
public affairs, including education. All Canadians point with pride to the 
unsullied ermine of a judiciary appointed by the crown and above popular 
influences. Calmly viewed, these colonists have little left to wish for in their 
political relations. The secession ery that was raised in Nova Scotia, not 
so long since, deceived no one elsewhere in the Dominion, and very few in 
that Province itself. It meant nothing, and was meant to mean nothing. 
At best, or at worst, it was but a clumsy artifice to keep a faction in office, 
and when the object had passed it fell dead. The outside world might have 
been excused for supposing there was really something in it. At least it was 
significant of the burlesque extent to which a demagogue ery can temporarily 
mislead a few honest if ignorant persons when too freely intrusted with a 
franchise. No legitimate inference can be drawn from this passing aberra- 
tion that an annexation feeling exists in Nova Scotia, for at the first election 
thereafter the constituencies voted the scarecrow out. 

As a measure of economy and for the better dispatch of business a legis- 
lative union of the three Maritime Provinces is within the possibilities. Such 
a consolidation would in no wise affect their relation to the Federal Union. 
One of the avowed advantages is that a solid maritime phalanx acting as a 
unit in urging the common interests of the seaboard would be more influen- 
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tial in the Dominion House of Commons than the representatives of dis- 
tinct communities lacking a collective prestige. The other side of the picture 
is that the three, legislated for as one, could be more conveniently acted on 
by an annexation or any other agitation. Jealousy in points easily adjusta- 
ble, such as site of the common capital, qualifications of franchise, ete., alone 
prevents or postpones this union, with its good or ill effects. 

The wish is father to the statement we hear so often that Britain would 
let her colonies go, nor heed what flag they ranged themselves under. No 
indication exists that such is, or will be, the imperial policy. Certainly it 
will not under a conservative régime. Inacentury past Britain has made no 
retrogression from territory once acquired, excepting the sentimental gift of 
Corfu that Mr. Gladstone gave to Greece as a corollary to his magazine ar- 
ticles on Homer, a transaction that filled Bismarck’s soul with amazement. 
Assuredly no territory will be voluntarily ceded the want of which would 
affect imperial interests unfavorably. Canadian independence, if unani- 
mously sought, might be accorded by the parent country, for British inter- 
ests could be preserved intact by treaties of alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive,—the same position of affairs as now, only under another name. 
Hence it is that the as yet crude and nebulous idea of a general federation 
of the empire begins to be examined, while the project of an independent 
Canada is passed over compassionately as an unnecessary proposition, a 
theme of the debating club. Annexation to the United States, if ever, will 
therefore have to be accomplished before federation of the empire, if ever, 
grows out of theory into existence. 

The general sentiment of the Maritime Provinces as to commercial union 
is definite and pronounced. Estimate can be made, constituency by constit- 
ency, and there is left no margin for doubt that, were it within their power, — 
which it is not, for it is a Dominion affair, — the legislatures of all the three 
Provinces would record a majority for any reasonable measure of reciprocity 
in products, natural and constructive, — for commercial union, in short. But 
this isa very different thing from political absorption, — yet it cannot be 
denied that this first step would make a second easier of approach. C’est 
ne que le premier pas qui coiite. 

The two great political parties that struggle for the mastery throughout all 
Canada are almost equally balanced. Representatives are sent to the vari- 
ous legislatures for the sole purpose of carrying out the established dogmas of 
one or other. To that their duty is strictly limited. Were either of the two 
to overleap their brief and propose a change in nationality, or any similar 
measure, unless on joint agreement, it would be cried down by the other as 
treason, and would not be tolerated by the constituencies. A radical change 
could only be brought about by a plebiscite, or at least it might derive a 
semblance of authority from a direct vote of the whole people. Were the 
improbability overlooked that all parties represented in all the legislatures 
could agree to coalesce, and become unanimous in demanding that a ques- 
tion of crisis be submitted to vote of the whole people, such a proposition, 
on any given subject, would be promptly negatived by the central power, on 
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the ground that such mode of expression is seditious, subversive of the Do- 
minion, and unknown to the British — hence to the Canadian — constitution. 
Further, neither legislative nor executive action is valid without the sanc- 
tion of the governor-general, representing the sovereign. To ignore this is 
insurrection. True, in the réle of an oppressed people in revolt, the sea 
Provinces might appeal to the United States, but inasmuch as the transfer 
of this section of Canada would affect vaster interests than the mere seces- 
sion of a few thousand square miles of territory with a paltry million of in- 
habitants, Britain would refuse assent. If the United States is consistent 
in her reading of the Monroe doctrine she could make no “ entangling alli- 
ances ”’ with European powers for aid, and would have to pick up the gage 
alone. The other parts of Canada would not sympathize. The great French 
Province of Quebec, which is in reality more disaffected than the Maritime 
Provinces are, but with its aspirations towards France, could not look with- 
out alarm at the absorption of faithful children of the church by the 
“atheists” andjLaodiceans of the American republic. Loyal Ontario would 
lend no countenance to a change of allegiance. As to the Provinces farther 
west, they would turn the eyes of their future to the Pacific. 

Laying probability aside and supposing for argument’s sake a vote of the 
whole were permitted, there would futher arise the questions whether the 
vote of a plebiscite would be held binding by the minority unless the cast 
were nearly unanimous, or whether the mere act of voting would imply as- 
sent to the decision. Admitted, then, a universal vote on the subject of 
annexation, or on any other subject, there are but two causes that could 
lead up to the issue, the first the growth of public opinion from propagand- 
ism of which there are no present traces, or some shock to liberty, not 
likely to occur. A population of one million is as much too large to be 


‘ leavened by mission work as it is too small to be an object to a nation of 


fifty millions, except from mere greed of acquisition. Should an excited 
public rush into a plebiscite on annexation, or other aim, from whatever 
cause, the result may almost be made a matter of slate and pencil. We 
have but to set the various self-interests in separate columns, — omitting ab- 
stract patriotism, —add them up, and strike a balance. There is still sen- 
timental remnant enough of British prejudice to constitute a party, though 
a small one, that would be hostile to any foreign change. All grades of 
affluent leisure would dislike being plunged into the vortex of American 
activity. Manufacturers generally, having market enough at home, would 
shun being thrown into competition with the more skilled enterprise of Amer- 
ican producers, although workmen in general, in hopes of establishing a 
seale of wages equal to that across the line, would probably vote in opposi- 
tion to their employers. Capital engaged in commerce would be content 
with its fair margin, but the bulk of smaller traders would see in annexation a 
field to extend their business. The amphibii, sailors and fishermen, would in 
all likelihood view union favorably, the latter as bringing them into more ad- 
vantageous connection with their main customers without fear of distinctive 
imposts, and the former because it would throw open to them and their 
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ships the vast coasting freight of the United States. Farmers of the com- 
fortable yeoman class would see no advantage they could derive, but the 
large proportion of miscalled “tillers” —in reality scratchers — of twenty 
or forty acres, a good many thousands of them having relatives earning 
wages in the States, and the Irish generally, would chime in for a change. 
An idea that day’s pay would be higher would be sufficient to secure the 
laboring force, while the lower restless of all occupations, the very ignorant, 
and the worthless substratum would be attracted by the novelty. This simple 
equation, on the figures given on a previous page, affords food for thought, 
as the chances are that it might show on yea or nay a plebiscite vote of the 
Maritime Provinces in favor of annexation, even if taken now, and without 
the whole body of the people being imbued with any special desire for it. 
This may seem a paradox, but is none. Behind this fact, however, — for 
fact it is, — lie considerations of the Canadian federation and of the empire. 

The absorption of the marine Provinces by the United States would at 
once deprive Canada of the main strength she possesses, nanf@@ly, having the 
ocean on both her shores. The Dominion, denuded of almost all her Atlantic 
seaboard, with the gateways of that ocean no longer opening in her ports, 
the great Province of Ontario, the wealthiest in the confederacy, would be 
reduced to the status of an inland territory, with no floating traffic except- 
ing on the lakes. Quebec, it is true, would still have access to the sea, but 
with no intermediate ports. In the event of embargo, the whole water- 
borne commerce of all Canada in going to or returning from the ocean 
would have to run the gauntlet of some hundreds of miles of intricate nav- 
igation along the coast of the hostile power holding the gulf shores of New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island. In such a ease, and 
on example being shown, there is more than a likelihood that Newfound- 
land, which has hitherto held aloof from confederation in the fear that her 
maritime interests might be sacrificed to inland measures, might not un- 
readily, with example before her, cast in her lot with her sister Provinces 
by the sea. Then the water-way to Canada would be closed indeed. The 
act of annexation would at once transfer to the United States a larger mer- 
cantile marine than is possessed by some of the shore kingdoms of Europe. 
Canada would cease to be a maritime state of any importance, and Britain’s 
tonnage would be diminished by 4,000 ships. The outlet to the Atlantic for 
the Pacific railway would be estopped by a foreign power, and would cease to 
be of use as a military route to India. The main seaboard then left to Brit- 
ish North America would be on the Pacific, hemmed in between United States 
territory and Mr. Seward’s shrewd purchase of Alaska. Britain would no 
longer be of account in the North Atlantic. 

That Britain would voluntarily assent to any such absorption of the Ca- 
nadian maritime group is in the wildest degree unlikely, even if Mr. Glad- 
stone with his timidity in war were at the helm of affairs. The retention 
of this sea-gate to her North American possessions is to England worth a 
war, and such war would be undertaken. Great Britain would no more give 
up the fortress of Halifax, — which, by the way, the Provinces could not give 
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up, inasmuch as it does not belong to them, — than she would give up Gibral- 
tar, Malta, or Aden. On the other hand America, unlike Spain, would cer- 
tainly tolerate no foreign Gibraltar on her territory. Halifax is but one link 
in England’s chain of posts, and necessary to the policy that makes her keep 
hold on Cyprus and Egypt, and guarantees the independence of Turkey. Re- 
move that one link and the whole chain is worthless. D’Israeli said well, 
“ England is an oriental power.” For mere jealousy of everything, or any- 
thing, touching her sovereignty of the Indian empire, she has fought many 
great battles, and with her last blood and treasure would fight many more. 
Indeed, since she gave up embroiling herself in the parish politics of petty 
German duchies, all of her great, and most of her little, wars have had 
India at the bottom of them. Now that the confederation of Canada has 
so recently opened up the shortest road to the East, all the way within her 
own borders and through her own ports, it may be accepted that she would 
as readily fight to retain it as, with India in her eye, she fought Russia in 
the Crimea on the flimsy pretext of the Holy Sepulchre. In speculating, 
therefore, on the withdrawal of these Provinces from under British sway, a 
war with England must be looked squarely in the face. 

The writer concludes that there is a growing impression in the United 
States that certain portions of Canada, especially by the sea, have a leaning 
towards annexation. From the stream of telegrams and other communica- 
tions coming, or purporting to come, from Canada, such opinion is not to be 
wondered at, but is none the less ill-founded. The surmise whence these 
missives originate causes them to be ridiculed in the Dominion. Nothing 
succeeds unless it be opportune, and to-day is not opportuue for annexation. 

A looker-on, critically scanning the stream of provincial life as it flows 
by, and devoid of prejudice for or against any conclusion, seeking no signifi- 
cant color or bias in the current, but ignoring none that is visible, would 
have to express his conviction that the question of a change in national or 
political relations does not at present enter into the public mind in the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada. The time is not ripe for any spontaneous 
change. Were any aspiration to arise it would be brought about by outside, 
not from internal prompting, and not at least during the manhood of present 
leaders. What the not distant future may produce when minds now young 
are intrusted with the conduct of affairs is beyond the reach of reliable 
prophecy. The omens of annexation are wanting in Canada-by-the-sea. 
A prediction of annexation in any near future would be fallacious. 
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BraZIL prospers as a republic. Her constitution closely re- 
sembles that of the United States. The financial situation is 
healthy, the energies of the people are finding expression in en- 
terprises for the development of resources, and there is a grow- 
ing desire for closer affiliation with the great republic to the 
north. In a short time the new constitution will be established 
by parliamentary authority. This charter deserves the highest 
commendation. It reproduces that of the United States in all 
essential features. So great, indeed, is the similarity between 
the two in the separation of administrative and legislative func- 
tions, and in the relations of the federal government to the 
states, that the new constitution can be best described by nam- 
ing the features in which it differs from the older one. Briefly, 
under the former, suffrage is restricted by an educational quali- 
fication ; the President is elected for six years and is then ineli- 
gible for ten years ; members of the lower house are chosen for 
three years, and senators for nine years, one third of the latter 
being elected triennially. Members of the cabinet are ineli- 
gible to the presidency during their terms of office, the judiciary 
is not elective in the states, and Congress may amend the con- 
stitution without approval of the state legislatures, after three 
discussions and by a two thirds vote in both houses. With 
these differences, which, except the last, will doubtless be ad- 
mitted to be improvements upon it, the constitution closely fol- 
lows that of the United States, and as made by revolutionary 
leaders for a people of Latin race and Roman Catholic religion, 
justifies the highest praise for its framers. The provisional 
government has resisted the temptation to retain power, and 
has produced a charter almost wholly free from traces of com- 
promise, in which the people are sovereign, and which har- 
moniously combines supreme national authority with the free 
exercise of home rule by the states. In the domain of religion, 
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where compromise would most naturally be expected, the path 
is clearly laid out at the start, the broad principle of religious 
freedom being plainly incorporated in the constitution. State 
aid to any church is prohibited and religious worship made free, 
civil marriage is made compulsory, cemeteries are secularized, 
instruction in public schools is to be secular, and members of 
religious orders under oath of obedience are disfranchised. In 
short, the danger of a repetition of the quarrels over ecclesi- 
astical questions, that have resulted so disastrously in the other 
republics of South America, is obviated by direct provisions in 
the fundamental charter, and Brazil thus established on a plane 
higher than has yet been reached by any of its sister states. 
At the same time, excellent as the new constitution is, the fact 
that the constitution of nearly every republic on the southern 
continent is more or less closely a copy of that of the United 
States forbids the hope that liberty and self-government will 
be wholly secured to Brazil by its passage. No system of gov- 
ernment in South America has ever yet afforded adequate pro- 
tection against military usurpation and executive ambition. 
Careful as the framers of the new constitution have been to 
guard against both, it is well-nigh useless to expect that Portu- 
guese America will escape the trials to which the Spanish 
states have been subjected. The best that can be hoped is that 
Brazil, despite reaction and usurpation, may steadily develop 
and consolidate her institutions, a hope encouraged by the con- 
sistent and progressive constitution produced, and by the rapid 
progress made in self-government during the past year. 


JAPAN, under representative institutions, begins to experience 
both the advantages and the disadvantages of party government. 
Parliament will not be opened until November 1, but after that 
date Japan will be a liberal and constitutional monarchy, with 
a constitution modeled exactly after no existing representative 
government, but possessing the merits belonging to them all. 
Parliamentary procedure will be simple and practical, both 
houses meeting at the same time in a three months’ session 
each year, one third of a house constituting a quorum, with an 
absolute majority necessary to the passage of any measure. 
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Three great parties will virtually constitute the Japanese Par- 
liament, — the Progressive, or, as it would be called elsewhere, 
the Moderate Liberal, Conservative, and Radical, the growth of 
parties in the Empire having been rapid, due largely to the 
press, but still more to the public platform. The first and the 
strongest began its life in 1882, the main planks of its plat- 
form being the decentralization of the administration and the 
furtherance of local government, and in foreign affairs the ex- 
tension of commercial and restriction of political relations with 
western nations. The second party, the smallest of the three, 
first attracted notice some two years ago, by its opposition to 
everything foreign ; and, as might be expected, has for its pro- 
gramme resistance to the encroachment of western ideas and 
the preservation of the old national life of Japan. The Radical 
party, organized two years ago by Count Goto, and respecting 
the strength of which accounts do not agree, follows in general 
the Progressist programme, though in many cases going much 
farther in its demand for reform. All the great political par- 
ties, with the many minor ones, have set forth definite pro- 
grammes for the coming session of Parliament, that of the 
Progressists containing sixteen subjects, and as the party is 
strongest in numbers, most likely to succeed. This includes 
cabinet by party, treaty revision, reform of the military and 
naval service, and of the educational system, and extension of 
the franchise and freedom of speech and of public meeting. 
The programme of the Radicals, between whom and the Pro- 
gressists the issues in the new government will probably lie, is 
directed to securing the responsibility of the ministry to Par- 
liament, the introduction of trial by jury, relief of the burdens 
of agriculturists, the negotiation of treaties on equal terms 
with foreign states, and other objects of similar character. The 
principal questions that will confront Parliament on its open- 
ing will be the revision of treaties, under the terms of which 
Japan now labors at a disadvantage, provision for a better sys- 
tem of taxation, and the question of social reform, particularly 
the reform of the judiciary. Happily the Japanese are quick 
to grasp new ideas and adjust them to their own needs; and, 
with a system as progressive and liberal as that of any Euro- 
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pean nation, may be expected to work out their problems readily 
and intelligently. 


ANTI-SOCIALIST laws in Germany were enacted some twelve 
years ago, to continue in force for a limited period, but they 
have remained operative ever since at the demand of the ex- 
Chancellor, who insisted that the preservation of order in Ger- 
many was impossible without them. The Reichstag, however, 
became more and more hostile to the extension of their opera- 
tion, in the feeling, shared by the people, that they were need- 
lessly severe and out of harmony with the age. On the retire- 
ment of Prince Bismarck, the present Emperor announced that 
the government would not seek their reénactment. That they 
could have been reénacted in any event is improbable, though 
this fact seems to have been lost sight of in the general desire 
to credit the Emperor with far-seeing statesmanship and solici- 
tude for the working-classes, in forbidding their further enforce- 
ment. Happily, the effect of his action has apparently been 
more destructive to the Socialist movement than anything 
Prince Bismarck had ever done; for, while increasing the con- 
fidence of the people in the government, it has, by removing 
the ban from Socialism, shorn it of a large share of its attrac- 
tion. With no danger attending the expression of Socialist 
doctrines, and no necessity for secrecy, the glamour which has 
surrounded the movement has disappeared, and, like other 
things that become common, it has lost much of its interest. 
The result is that organizations, hitherto held together by 
passwords and secret meetings, are losing their discipline and 
cohesion ; and, with their chief stimulus to unity gone, are be- 
coming racked by dissensions. The conservative element is at 
sword’s point with the radical element; the rural organizations 
with those of the towns; the Socialists of North Germany are 
hostile to those of South Germany, and so on. Hatred of the 
Jews is a cardinal principle in some quarters, while in others 
the Socialist leaders are Hebrews, and anti-clericalism the chief 
feature of the agitation ; one faction favors strikes and boycotts, 
and another opposes them as depriving workmen of popular 
sympathy. Dissension, in fact, exists everywhere; and, in the 
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fear that the whole movement will disappear, a call has been 
issued for an International Socialist Congress to meet at Halle 
in October, for the purpose of reorganizing the party, and fram- 
ing a platform upon which all can agree. No Socialist conven- 
tion has been openly held in Germany since 1878, and, appar- 
ently, if this one is to succeed, the three Socialist members of 
the Reichstag calling it must in some way secure its prohibition 
by government. 


Prison reform has been much promoted by the International 
Prisons Congress, organized in 1872, and which has held ses- 
sions in Rome, London, and Stockholm, and, recently, in the 
Russian capital. Although the opening address was an eulogy 
of John Howard, the English philanthropist, the opposition of 
the Czar to the discussion of political prisons prevented consid- 
eration of abuses worse, perhaps, than any of which Howard 
ever dreamed. But the fact that competent Russian observers 
advocate banishment to Siberia as better, so far as the prisoner 
is concerned, than confinement in the ordinary prisons of 
Russia, indicates that in the latter the treatment of criminals 
is of a still more inhuman description. The delegates to the 
congress were admitted into only two of the common prisons, 
each of which had evidently been prepared for visitors ; but, 
even with this preparation, opinion was general that the condi- 
tion of Siberian prisoners was, on the whole, preferable to that 
of the ordinary criminal. These facts, though not discussed 
by the congress, had a clear bearing on its deliberations, which 
covered a wide range of subjects, and in matters of detail in- 
cluded the architecture, sanitary conditions, and internal man- 
agement of prisons, with the clothing, diet, and discipline of 
prisoners. Of the broader questions discussed, the most gen- 
eral interest, perhaps, attaches to the extradition of criminals 
and prison labor; in the former, the congress favoring the ex- 
tension of extradition practice to all civilized nations, holding 
that it should not be a matter of choice, but of international 
law. The difficulty of reaching such a general understanding, 
owing to the different names and degrees of guilt attached to 
crimes in the codes of civilized nations, can be obviated, in the 
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opinion of the delegates, by the definition by each government 
of the crimes to which extradition should not apply, leaving all 
others open to its operation. With respect to drunkenness, 
the congress decided that, while it was not a crime in itself, and 
should only be punishable when it led to a breach of the peace, 
yet the state had a clear right to protect itself against possible 
injury or the burden of support, and so to restrain the drunkard 
by temporary detention or prolonged confinement. The sale of 
liquor was not, in its judgment, to be prohibited indiscrimi- 
nately, though it recommended that selling to habitual drunk- 
ards, or to persons already intoxicated, should be made punish- 
able. In discussing the question of prison labor, the decision 
was reached that, while work was essential for the prisoner as 
a part of the reformatory influence of punishment, the state, 
and not a contractor, should have control of such labor. It 
was urged that the latter looks only to the profits to be ob- 
tained from convict labor, while the chief end of labor with the 
state should be to benefit and reform the prisoner himself. In 
cases where the leasing of prison labor to contractors is imper- 
ative, control should still be retained by the state; and the re- 
form of the prisoner still be its ultimate object and aim, though 
wherever possible such labor should always be employed on ac- 
count of the state. To prevent injurious competition with free 
labor, prison labor should be employed in the manufacture of 
articles used by the state, only the surplus being sold; an 
amount unlikely in any degree to affect the market. In the 
discussions of the congress the French seem to have taken the 
leading part, though the delegates as a whole appear to have 
recognized the incongruity of deliberating in a capital whose 
ruler welcomes modern inventions and appliances, but prohibits 
the introduction of modern ideas. 


Arrica seems likely soon to have very little territory left to 
divide. Such a result may be regarded with pleasure, since it 
will remove a fruitful source of disagreement and difficulty ; 
but as the powers have been trading away lands, the exact 
character and positions of which they do not know, it is to be 
hoped that they will be pleased with their bargains. The latest 
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delimitation is that made by the Anglo-French agreement, the 
complement of the Anglo-German agreement, the most impor- 
tant feature of which is the recognition by France of the British 
protectorate over the island of Zanzibar. France insists that 
under the agreement entered into in 1862, England cannot 
establish such a protectorate without her consent; and although 
quite a different interpretation is given to it in London, there 
is a very natural desire that the British title shall be unclouded. 
It happens, fortunately, that under an old understanding, Eng- 
land claims a similar right of veto upon the extension of a 
French protectorate over Madagascar ; and as France is equally 
anxious to have a clear title, the governments have agreed to 
exchange recognitions. Considerable reluctance has evidently 
been felt in surrendering all claim to Madagascar, which, it ap- 
pears, the English wanted for themselves; but as France had 
already a strong hold upon the island, her possession could not 
be seriously contested. In addition to the recognition of a pro- 
tectorate nearly equal in value to that over Zanzibar, the hinter- 
land doctrine is applied for French benefit, and the possessions 
of France on the Mediterranean coast of Africa extended south 
as far as Lake Tchad. Owing to the peculiar shape of North- 
western Africa, these possessions lie directly north of the ter- 
ritory of the British Niger Company; and if the hinterland 
doctrine had been strictly carried out, the great bulge of the 
continent would have been about equally divided between Eng- 
land and France. But England has aimed to secure territory 
farther to the east, and so has agreed that the French sphere 
shall extend from the Mediterranean south to a line drawn 
from Barruwa, on the northwest of Lake Tchad, westward to 
Say, a post on the Niger, distant some twelve degrees of longi- 
tude. This line, however, is to be so drawn as to include in 
the Niger Company’s territories all that properly belongs to the 
Sokoto Empire, and is to be marked out by a commission which 
is to meet in Paris to adjust all details. Under this agreement, 
then, France gains not only Madagascar and the larger portion 
of the Sahara, which may yet prove to be of great value, but 
almost the whole of that part of the hump of Africa lying west 
of the Niger, one of the richest portions of the continent, with 
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the city of Timbuctoo, for centuries its principal mart of ex- 
change and commercial centre. On the other hand, the Niger 
Company, and so England, secures the great Sokoto Empire, 
with which treaties have already been made; and, in addition, 
the Empire of Bornu, lying west of Lake Tchad and between 
it and Sokoto, with which no power has yet entered into treaty 
arrangements. ‘To appreciate the value of this acquisition, it 
must be remembered that these states are the richest, most 
highly civilized and populous of all the African countries, 
Bornu alone having a population of 5,000,000, and Sokoto a 
productive area equal to that of the United Kingdom. More- 
over, east of Bornu, lie the states of Wadai, Darfur, and Kar- 
dofan, extending to the Nile and ultimately to be opened to 
British trade, and each having immense possibilities of develop- 
ment. 

British territory now extends from the Cape of Good Hope, 
in latitude thirty-five degrees, to the southern limit of Lake 
Tanganyika, in latitude nine degrees, not in a narrow swath, 
but in a broad track through the central continent, more than 
equal to the areas lying on both sides of it. From Lake Tan- 
ganyika, it is continued northward by the lake, made absolutely 
free to British subjects, and then by a narrow right of way 
through a part of German East Africa, until the territories of 
the British East Africa Company are reached, when it again 
becomes a broad and solid area. These territories in turn ex- 
tend northward down the Nile Valley to Darfur, where they 
touch the borders of the Soudan, nominally still left to Egypt, 
and so regarded as certain to become in time the possession of 
England. Conceding this, then, the British sphere of influence 
in Africa, actual and admitted, extends from the Cape on the 
south about in a straight line to the estuary of the Nile, broken 
only by the narrow right of way through the German territory 
north of Lake Tanganyika. Moreover, the territory of the 
British East Africa Company crosses this line at right angles 
almost in its centre, extending in a broad swath east to the 
Indian Ocean and west to the possessions of the British Niger 
Company. The latter, under the terms of the Anglo-French 
agreement, has annexed Bornu, and will ultimately acquire 


Bagirmi and Darfur. 
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British Africa seems likely to take the form of a cross, with 
its points at the Niger and Mombassa, the Cape and Egypt. 
The only defect in its broad regularity will be the narrow strip 
through German territory, but which it will doubtless be the 
aim of diplomacy to remedy by the purchase of a wider road- 
way through the eastern part of the Congo State, when the 
latter becomes the property of Belgium. Such a strip will be 
more valuable to England than it can be to Belgium, and its 
transfer would be of advantage to both parties. There is as 
little doubt that a good price will be offered for it, as there is 
that it will be accepted. It will be urged, of course, that in all 
this parceling out of land, of the exact character and position 
of which so little is known, the powers are only laying founda- 
tions for future troubles, and it cannot be questioned that when 
actual occupation is attempted there will be occasion for num- 
berless disputes. The question is, however, whether the advan- 
tages secured by such delimitations are not greater than they 
would be without them, in the fact that it would be more diffi- 
cult to get the powers to agree as to the limits if the territories 
were known, than it is while they are still unknown. If the 
partition of Africa had been deferred until the interior had been 
preémpted, it would have been almost impossible to reach agree- 
ment without war, while as matters now stand, rivers, lakes, and 
parallels of latitude are boundaries within which the subjects 
of each nation must confine their operations. Doubtless time 
will show that these boundaries are not what they would have 
been had the country been better known, but their definition 
now at least keeps white men from cutting each other’s throats 
all over Africa, as they would have done had not some form of 
settlement been reached. The most immediate danger, perhaps, 
lies in the immense native populations that have had no voice 
in the agreements and that have still to be reckoned with, and 
upon whose conciliation and organization will depend the va- 
lidity of the nations’ titles to their African properties. 


SEcRETARY BLAINE’s views on reciprocity of trade with 
South American republics (see OuR Day for September, p. 
234) are vigorously discussed and with much divergence of view. 
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The system of inter-American trade reciprocity, advocated by 
Mr. Blaine, is the natural outcome of the Pan-American Con- 
ference. On the one hand it is claimed to be in conflict with 
the protective policy of the country and a practical reversion to 
free trade ; and on the other that it is merely a broadening of 
that policy, by making the surrender of purely revenue duties 
a means of extending the demand for American labor. In his 
recent speech at Waterville, Maine, Mr. Blaine made a plain 
presentation of his system, which, outlined, proposes a reduc- 
tion or removal of duties, especially with the South American 
States, in cases where these states make corresponding conces- 
sions to us. The secretary believes that the need of the times 
is an increase of foreign trade, the manufactures of the nation 
now exceeding home requirements, while the balance of trade 
during the past year stood against it by $13,000,000. This 
balance was not due to excess of imports from Europe, Asia, 
Africa, etc., but as the result of trade with the countries to the 
south of us, from which we imported $142,000,000 more than 
we exported to them. It is just here that Mr. Blaine proposes 
to apply his system of reciprocity ; that is, to use any part of the 
tariff above what is necessary for revenue, as a means by which 
these and other favored countries may be induced to trade with 
us. He would, for example, remove the duty on raw sugar 
from Brazil, if that country would admit, free of duty, agricul- 
tural implements, machinery, railroad iron, etc., from the 
United States ; or, in brief, remove a duty wherever, in general 
opinion, it brings some positive advantage in return. As thus 
defined, reciprocity would not be a cast-iron system from which 
there would be no divergence, but a compromise proposition or 
“policy of circumstance, to be determined favorably or ad- 
versely, as its operations may make or lose for us.” A serious 
objection is, of course, that the consent of foreign countries is 
necessary to its successful working ; an objection lessened, how- 
ever, by the prompt statement of the Brazilian envoy that 
Brazil would be one of the first countries to make concessions 
in this line in return for the removal of the sugar duties. It 
became apparent at the meeting of the Pan-American Confer- 
ence that most of the southern governments desired to enter 
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into closer commercial relations with the United States ; though 
there is no doubt that some of them would demand concessions 
which this country could not grant without injury to its own 
industries. However, the success of the system, it is urged, 
would not depend upon the consent of all the southern states, 
nor involve their immediate assent; for, if adopted as a national 
policy, it would apply only as foreign states recognized its value 
and conceded some positive advantage in return. On the other 
hand, its application would cease whenever a state refused to 
further concede such advantages ; and it is with such action in 
view that an amendment to the tariff bill has been reported, 
authorizing the President, under certain conditions, and at his 
judgment and discretion, to impose duties on imports. 


ANTI-LOTTERY legislation has now been most fortunately 
completed by the signature of the President to the bill exclud- 
ing the business matter of the Louisiana lottery from the mails. 
We rejoice in this purification of the postal service. We con- 
gratulate the public on the decision of Secretary Wanamaker 
that a recent thoroughly infamous book by Count Tolstoi can- 
not be sent through our post-offices. 


TEMPERANCE agitation needs vigorous renewal in the churches. 
The article in the present number on “ New Combinations of 
Temperance Forces” was originally published in “ The Ad- 
vance” of Chicago, and contains the substance of two speeches 
delivered before the National Temperance Congress in New 


York. 


Mormonism continues to elect disfranchised polygamists to 
its highest places of power. The Utah Commission, in a recent 
report, calls for the application to Utah of the principles of the 
Idaho test oath law. 


Mississippi in her Constitutional Convention proposes that 
larceny shall be punished by disfranchisement, but that homi- 
cide shall not. 








